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For the Woman's Journal. 


“WHAT DID SHE HAVE ON?” 
BY L. ¥. Z. A. 


A sweet little lady called on me one day, 
Whom to see, 1 was happy and glad; 

And I chatted the bright pleasant hour away, 
Without noticing how she was clad! 

To gay Clementina, loved fondly and true, 
My pleasure I whispered anon, 

But for answering gladness, as quick as thought, flew 
The grave query—‘‘What did she have on iad 

I was vanquished, abashed, and at once drooped my 

head 

At lack of so great information; 

But, resolved, all rebuffs to true wisdom should lead , 
Accepted the plain situation. 

I found I'd been measuring people by brains, 
By heart throbs and true moral valor; ; 

And thought I could know them without pain or pains , 
Of milliner, modiste, or tailor! 

A fallacy all! and in old fogy fog 
I found I was wrapped and oppressed ; 

So, myself, to the task of removing all clog 
To ideas more “‘advanced,”’ I addressed. 

Soon I saw among mute things we judge by the garb ; 
Some bees wear a black veil, some white; 

And if dress is ignored, we may feel the keen barb, 
(‘Neath the black veil) to pay for the slight. 

A sober old miller, in coat brown or gray, 
Will often our vision distress; 

Whom, ‘twere easy to take for the butterfly gay, 
Except for his dusty old dress, 

And, sure, the All-wise would not make us, His best, 
To be judged on a different plan! 

So, certain it is, that how they are “dressed,” 
Must be guage of each woman and man! 

And though the world’s wisdom too often appalls, 
One small bit, at last, I have won; 

Never look for reflection of pleasure from ‘‘calls”’ 
*Till you know what the people ‘“‘have on™"! 

—Scituate, Mass. 








THE HIGH SCHOOL QUESTION! 

Gardner, in his “Thirty Years’ War,” 
speaking of the greatness of France as 
being based upon her tolerance, says: 

“What guaranty would be given that the 
French monarchy would not turn its back 
upon the principles from which its strength 
had been derived? In a land of free dis- 
cussion, every gain is a permanent one.” 

This is doubtless true, in a large sense, 
but it is also true that freé discussion always 
claims the right to take up again the most 
established institution and treat it again as 
a moot question. If anything seemed set- 
tled, twenty years ago, it was that High 
Schools were, in New England, at least, a 
permanent part of the public school system. 
Now we see it questioned by President 
Eliot of Harvard, questioned in the Rhode 
Island Legislature, questioned in the Boston 
New Age, and in many other places. It is 
well that it should be questioned. The 
questioning will end, I doubt not, in estab- 
lishing High Schools on a firmer basis than 
ever. 

The criticisms of President Eliot, like 
much that he says on education, are so apt 
to be tinged by what looks like caste-feeling 
as to carry less weight than the same points 
when urged by others. Mr. Steere, of 
Rhode Island, for instance, in a late public 
discussion, has put his views more forcibly, 
because from a more republican side. He 
says: ; 

“The question is not as to the ideal 
school, not what is best for the boy or girl, 
but what under the law ought to be done. 
Private property ought not to be taken for 





public use without making a just compen- 
sation. The law says the diffusion of edu- 
cation is the groundwork of the rights and 
liberties of the people. Under the con- 
stitution, we have no right to tax any edu- 
cation not essential to maintain these rights 
and liberties. . . Will any one contend that 
a musical education is essential to the pre- 
servation of our liberties? Does the honor 
and virtue of the voter depend upon a 
knowledge of Latin and French? Is it not 
true that instead of turning the attention of 
the public to political economy and _politi- 
cal history these questions are swept aside 
by a curriculum so wide that it cannot be 
thorough?” 

Mr. Steere further maintained that to 
give each child the education which in their 
view would best develop a special talent 
would logically necessitate providing busi- 
ness for him later. When the State under- 
takes to give each child a university educa- 
tion, it injures the community. It is not 
beneficial in a mental, moral or spiritual 
point of view. The happiness of society at 
large depends no more upon high mental 
culture than upon wealth, 

I should say that this argument concedes 
all that is necessary for the maintenance 
of High Schools. Why has the State a 
right to tax any childless man or woman 
for any school whatever? Because ‘‘the 
diffusion of education is the groundwork 
of the rights and liberties of the people.” 
The most conservative American I ever 
knew—the late Alleyne Otis} of Newport, 
well known in Boston and New York—once 
said to me that, if he had the opportunity, 
he would vote for a monarchy, but since 
we must try the experiment of a republic, 
he would vote the largest appropriation for 
schools, as the only safeguard for himself 
and his property—he being a bachelor of 
large fortune., This was good sense, from 
a most unwilling witness. 

And if this be good sense, at what point 
are we to draw the line, or how are we to 
define the word ‘‘education”? Ishould say, 
at the highest point or by the largest defini- 
tion to which the community can be per- 
suaded. It is for our interest not only that 
there should be education around us, but 
high education. Property is safer, oppor- 
tunities are greater, the pleasure of life is 
greater, for having not only an instructed, 
but an enlightened community with which 
to associate. I consider myself personally 
a sufferer, because so few people around 
me understand Sanskrit, or thorough-bass, 
or embryology, or quaternians. Not hav- 
ing time to study these things myself, it is 
very important that somebody should; and 
this somebody, if he uses his knowledge 
well, will be a benefactor to the commu- 
nity; and I am very willing to be taxed to 
assist this somebody in his training, for the 
public good. Since I am to be taxed, at 
any rate, for the education of other people's 
children, why not be taxed a little more in 
order to carry that education to the highest 
point that their children will receive? There 
is no danger of their receiving too much. 
They say at the Boston Public Library that 
it is always easier to provide books than to 
get people to read them, and so it is with 
schools. And there seems no more reason 
in refusing to provide schools of higher 
grade in our system than in demurring at 
books of higher grade in a public library. 
The higher the grade the better. Nobody 
loses in the end by being taxed for the sup- 
port of knowledge. The alarming thing is 
in being taxed for the support of ignorance. 

This leads in theory, it will be said, not 
only to High Schools but to State Universi- 
ties. Certainly; so much the better. The- 
oretically, the propriety of such universi- 
ties seems to me unquestionable; and the 
only doubt is the practical one—which does 
not exist in case of High Schools—whether 
they would be wisely managed. Yet when 
we consider what valuable lessons have al- 
ready been taught to Yale and Harvard by 
the University of Michigan; when we con- 
sider that half-dozen of the best-managed 
intellectual institutions in the country, as 
West Point, Annapolis, the Coast Survey, 
the Congressional Library, the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, are controlled by the national or State 
governments already,—these fears seem to 
me to be quite gratuitous. None of these 
institutions have been turned into jobs, 
none of them have become fossilized. They 
have been far better managed, on the whole, 
than most institutions intrusted to boards 
of self-perpetuating trustees. But be this 
as it may, it does not affect High Schools; 
all admit that these are well conducted, and 
are liable only to theoretical objections. 

These theoretical objections seem to me 
of no weight, for the reason first given— 
that it is for the interest of all that the 
children of the community should receive 
not a minimum but a maximum of educa- 
tion. And to put the argument on a lower, 
and a visibly practical ground, it is the ex- 





perience of all versed in public schools that 
every High School more than pays its ex- 
pense to the community, were it only as the 
key-stone of an arch, the only means of 
completing and strengthening the whole 
system of lower schools. The School Su- 
perintendent of Boston said well, ‘‘“Educa- 
tional Science teaches that educational im- 
provement works from the top downward, 
and not from the bottom upward. The 
common school is always feeble and in- 
efficient whose high schools, academies and 
colleges are wanting.” (Report, 1874, p. 
398.) And Mr. Philbrick’s rival, Mr. W. 
T. Harris of St. Louis, whose educational 
reports are the most instructive in America, 
in an admirable special paper on high schools 
says: ‘If the question be asked as to 
whether the modern state, and modern civil 
society, constituted as it is and is becoming 
to be, can exist without a system of public 
education, including High Schools, we are 
ready to answer with a prompt and emphatic 
No.” (Report, 1873—4, p. 80.) 
?, W. &. 
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ANTI-SUFFRAGE FALLACIES, 


One of the main arguments of the oppo- 
nents of Woman Suffrage is, that there is 
danger if the ignorant or illiterate class, 
meaning foreigners, are allowed to vote. 
This is simply a subterfuge to frighten timid 
people; they know very well that not one 
per cent of them will have the right to vote 
for the next three years, even if they have 
been in the country ever so long, as they 
have to take their first papers three years 
before they can have those of citizenship. 
Besides, there is the law of the Common- 
wealth which requires reading and writing, 
and will, therefore, be still more effective, 
if enforced. 

In a truly democratic Republic, which 
ours pretends to be, all persons, except mi- 
nors, idiots and criminals, must be grantéd 
the same privileges under certain conditions, 
which ought to be such that they can be 
fulfilled by all. One of these is reading and 
writing, which every one can learn if he or 
she has the will, and this ought to be re- 
quired of natives as well as foreigners, for 
the good of the Republic as well as for the 
interest of the individual. — 

The argument that a number of women, 
or a majority, do not ask the right, does not 
hold good, as there is no law in existence 
which says: ‘‘You shall not have your right 
because others do not ask or want it.” Jus- 
tice ought not to be, but is very often one- 
sided. 

The question is, is our system of govern- 
ment democratic or is it a sham? 

8. R. Ursrno. 

West Newton, Mass. 

ede 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





Epirors WomMAN’s JoURNAL:—As you 
are so fully interested in co-education, a few 
facts from us will not be unwelcome to you. 

I came here from Williams College an 
advocate of co-education, though with no 
experience in its practical working in high- 
er institutions. I find it in every way sim- 
pler and easier than I had anticipated. 

The evils apprehended from it are not so 
obvious, neither are the favorable social re- 
sults so immediate and out-standing as I 
should have been prepared to find them. 
It becomes at once the most natural and 
common-place thing imaginable. The young 
women enter on their enlarged advantages 
as if to the manner born. There is no 
sense of intrusion on their part; scarcely « 
sense of restraint on the part of the young 
men. Each party falls into its new condi- 
tions as simply as in the household, and 
character on either side is only slowly mod- 
ified by the prolonged conditions of inter- 
course and growth. 

In scholarship, the young women are 
quite the equals of the young men; neither 
am I able to see that they suffer in health. 
The health of the young women in the last 
graduating class was good, unusually good, 
as compared with that of the same number 
taken at random from society. 

The solid advantages, therefore, of supe- 
rior instruction remain to our students with- 
out apparent loss in health, and with real 
gain in social culture and self-possession. 

I wish, for the sake of co-education, to 
emphasize the superior advantages which 
young women here enjoy, and the great re- 
duction in cost. The University has now 
an income of eighty thousand dollars ($80,- 
000). It will shortly take possession of 
Science Hall, provided with large, well- 
furnished laboratories for essay-work, for 
qualitative and for quantitative analysis; 
with work-shops, a physical laboratory, 
extended draughting rooms, work-rooms in 
natural history and cabinets, all for daily 
use and practical instruction under the im- 
mediate guidance of professors and their 





assistants. Wemean that no needful ap- 
pliance of advanced instruction shall be 
wanting. Nor are the classical courses less 
carefully provided for, while the instruc- 
tion in Logic, History, Political Economy 
and Philosophy, is pushed into the fore- 
ground. 

The necessary expenses of a young wo- 
man occupying well-furnished rooms is two 
hundred dollars ($200) a year. This includes 
everything except traveling expenses and 
clothing. This sum will now be further 
reduced for those within the State, as the 
present Legislature has removed the charge 
for tuition hitherto placed at eighteen dol- 
lars ($18. ) 

Those who board in the city usually find 
it somewhat more expensive, though in 
some instances, they have very much reduced 
this sum. Few, indeed, if any institutions 
devoted exclusively to the education of 
young women, have advantages equivalent 
to those here afforded, and we doubt if any 
are able, without charity, to offer them for 
anything like the same sum. Advantages 
in themselves quite superior, under condi- 
tions, as I believe, most wholesome and 
stimulating, and with greatly reduced ex 
penditure, are here granted young women. 
If at any point, the West indicates its su- 
perior sagacity and good-will, it is at this 
point of co-education. The truth 1s, that, 
in many instances, a family can better af- 
ford to move West, than to try to educate 
their daughters in the East. 


Joun Bascom. 
Madison, Wis. 
——— ee 


WAS IT UNWOMANLY? 


I thought some of the readers of the 
JOURNAL might be interested in a little in- 
cident indicative of Woman’s strength, 
physically and morally, which transpired 
in one of the streets of Philadelphia, just 
after the snow-storm in early February. 

A man, in turning his loaded coal-cart off 
the track, got the wheel fast in the deep 
snow. The horse, after pulling and tugging 
to the best of his ability, finally gave up 
and insisted on standing still. Like the 
majority of the men of his stamp, the 
driver brought down both imprecations and 
lash on the poor beast, but all tono purpose. 

By this time several men and boys had 
collected on the side-walk, and, urged by a 
morbid curiosity, generally attributed to 
the other sex, stood waiting to see how 
the thing would terminate. Just at this 
juncture, a woman, on her way to market, 
happened to be passing, and taking in the 
whole situation at a glance, quickly set 
down her basket and plunging into the 
deep snow, put her shoulder to the wheel 
and ordered the man to pull the horse in- 
stead of lashing him; then, straining every 
muscle, she actually lifted and pushed the 
wheel until she got it out of the rut and 
started the horse. As she came back to the 
pavement, her face all aglow with the effort 
she had made, a lady stepped up and asked 
her if she were not afraid of straining her 
back by doing as she had done, 

‘No indeed,” answered she; ‘‘I can’t bear 
to see poor dumb animals abused, and I'll 
do anything to prevent it.” 

Meanwhile, the man drove Off without 
so much as acknowledging that she had 
assisted him in the least; ashamed, I dare 
say, that he was helped out of his difficulty 
by a woman. 

The by-standers were highly amused at the 
scene. One lazy fellow, with his hands in 
his pockets, said, —‘‘I just tell you now she 
worked like a man.” Did she, indeed? I 
am afraid if she had worked like that 
man, the horse would have suffered for 
weeks from his ill treatment. 

I leave you to draw your own conclu- 
sions from this incident in real life. You 
may treat it allegorically, if you wish. 
Let the coal-cart represent the Government; 
you know it is a one-horse concern in 
charge of a man, anyhow; the snow-bank 
some ‘‘Slough of Despond” into which it 
has fallen; but alas, the remainder of the 
story we must put in the future, as Woman 
is not yet freeto do as she would. Some 
day, having overcome this resistance, she 
will-put her shoulder to the wheel and not 
mind the sneers of men; for the smile of 
her Creator and the approval of her own 
conscience will outweigh them. 

M. A. W. 
a So eae 
MRS. FRANCES J. VINTON. 

Epitors JouRNAL.—You have noticed 
in your paper the donation of $1000 from 
Mrs. Frances J. Vinton, of Providence, R. 
1., tothe ‘‘Home for Aged Men.” 

Will you also notice her gifts of $1000, to 
the Nursery, and $4000, (in addition to $1000 
given ten years since) to the ‘‘Shelter for 
Colored Children” in the same city? 


Susan GREw. 
Providence, R. I. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


AnNA Metz ByLAnD, an industrious and 
clever lady, edits the Fortschritt, a German 
weekly paper published in New York. 

Miss Lavina NELSON, of West Brookfield, 
Mass., has reared thirteen children and knit 
5000 pairs of stockngs. 

Miss THEoposta WALLEY, of Bellows 
Falls, lost $3000 by the Northampton Bank 
robbery,—the total of her hard earnings. 

Mrs. SALLIE Joy Wuire edits a column 
in the Boston Sunday 7i%mes, under the head 
of ‘‘Woman’s Kingdom,” which is well 
worth reading. 

Mrs. Littie DevEREUX BLAKE edits a 
Woman Suffrage department in the New 
York New Era, which is spirited and vig- 
orous. 

Mrs. Josepn TrtNey and Mrs. J. B. As- 
BoT have been elected deaconesses in place 
of Mrs. Tholheimer and Mrs. Hawkins; 
Mrs. Halliday was elected in place of Mrs. 
Edward Beecher, resigned. 

Miss Susan DeEnrn, a well known Amer- 
ican actress, died last Saturday in Bluffton, 
Ind., from injuries caused by a fall upon 
the stage a few weeks ago, while playing 
Leah in Indianapolis. 

BELLE Boyp, who during the civil war 
gained reputation as a Union spy, is living a 
retired and quiet life in St. Louis. Since 
the war she has been married, and is now 
the mother of a family. 

Miss Linpa ,_Drerz is reported to have 
gone to Paris to act in Rossi’s company, as 
Ophelia, Desdemona, ete. She does not 
come to America, as was reported, to sup- 
port Mr. Southern. 

Miss Suste DuGAn, daughter of Mr. T. 
H. Dugan, formerly of Boston, took the 
first prize, the Avery gold medal for the 
best oil painting, at the exhibition of the 
School of Design, in San Francisco, of 
which Mr. Virgil Williams is professor. 

Miss Marta A. West, formerly a mis- 
sionary at Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, sailed 
from Boston for Smyrna, Feb, 26. Miss 
West goes under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Board to organize a mission among the 
women of Smyrna. 

Mrs. NEwMAN, State Secretary of Ne- 
braska, is to deliver the annual address be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Western 
Branch of the Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to be held at Des Moines, Iowa, April 7-9. 

Mrs. MaGeGie VAN Corr, who labored 
here with great success a few years since, 
preached here recently to a very large con- 
gregation, and awoke the old-time religious 
enthusiasm. She remains in the city a few 
days. 

Rev. OLYMPIA Brown has just complet- 
ed a course of five lectures in the Universa- 
list Church in Bridgeport, Ct. Miss Brown 
has supplied the pulpit there since last Oc- 
tober, and the society is outgrowing the dif- 
ficulties of last year. 

Mrs. E. B. Burns will givea new course 
of free instruction in phonography at Room 
No. 25 of the Cooper Union. This course 
is designed especially for senior pupils of 
the evening schools, whose effort to have 
the teaching of short-hand introduced into 
the evening schools during the past winter, 
failed, much to their disappointment. 

Miss ANNA JAQUES, a wealthy lady of 
Newburyport, has lately given $30,000 to 
charitable objects, viz., the income of $1000 
to be expended on the Oldtown burying- 
ground, $10,000 to the General Charitable 
Society of Newburyport city, $15,000 to the 
Home for Little Wanderers in Boston, and 
the remainder to the Old Ladies’ Home in 
that city. 


Miss Harriet Hosmer, the American 
sculptor, will be represented at the Philadel- 
phia Centenmal by an original group in 
marble—the largest she has ever undertaken, 
—portraying the idea of ‘the African sibyl 
foreshadowing the freedom of her race.” 
She will send also a copy of Lord Brown. 
low’s gates, ten feet wide and seventeen 
feet high, contaiming seventy-one human 
figures. 

QUEEN Vicrorta opened Parliament in 
person on February 8—an event which 
awakened great interest and excitement 
among her subjects. A distinguished throng 
filled the Houses of Parliament. The Queen, 
dressed in royal purple and diamonds, was 
attended by various members of the royal 
family and nobility. On the throne the 
Princess Beatrice sat on her right, and the 
Princess Louise on her left, while the Prin- 
cess of Wales and the Duchess of Edinburgh 
occupied seats immediately in front. The 
Lord Chancellor read the speech on behalf 
of the Queen, the whole imposing ceremony 
occupying but a few minutes. 
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THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


In one of our Daily papers I read the fol- 
lowing extract: ‘‘The ‘Social Evil’ has be- 
come a power behind the throne enervating 
the political, ecclesiastical, and commercial 
strength of the people.” And yet Messrs. 
Campbell, Dessar, McGowan, and Hess, of 
the last New York Assembly, have recom- 
mended the present Assembly to take from 
Prostitution all legal disabilities; to remove 
the stigma that now rests upon it, by licens 
ing it, thereby initiating ‘‘a healthy reform.” 
How eloquently they plead for the wives 
and innocent children, whose life currents, 
they say, are being poisoned, inasmuch as 
their husbands and fathers are not ‘‘pro- 
tected” when they visit these dens of in- 
famy! With what satisfaction they point 
to Paris as a proof of ‘‘the success” of li- 
censing the social evil. 

But that it is kept under ‘‘rigorous regu- 
lations” in that City can be disproved by 
many facts. Ina report of the Prefect of 
Police, he says that there were in 1857, in 
the licensed ‘‘hordels” which, in Paris, are 
marked by a huge cypher on the door, two 
thousand women, mostly milliners, dress- 
makers, and servants out of work. This 
number steadily decreased till, in 1867, there 
were about thirteen hundred. But he esti- 
mated that there were thirty thousand wo- 
men who plied their vocation clandestinely, 
successfully defying all the arts of the po- 
lice to subject them to registration and con- 
trol. Paris, no doubt, is the Paradise for 
“Cora Pearls” and a host of other women 
who reign, the tainted queens of fashion- 
able life. But is it not enough that our 
fashionable ladies, in this country, imi- 
tate the style of manners and dress of the 
demi monde of France, without trying to 
blind the eyes, and blunt the moral sensi- 
bilities of the people by a legal enactment 
that shall throw over these crimes the gla- 
mor of respectability. 

The Committee also speak of the “sys- 
tem” being successfully introduced into St. 
Louis. Perhaps it has been a success when 
viewed from the stand-point of Inspector 
Dilk’s ‘‘interesting summary”; but I think 
that many people in St. Louis who have 
had a peep behind the curtain, could tell 
some facts that would cause a very ‘‘win- 
terish”’ feeling in the hearts of those who 
look to the well-being of Society. Certain 
it is that after a law was passed to license 
the social evil, it spread itself like a ‘“‘green 
bay tree,” striking its roots deeper into the 
morals of the community, till the religious 
element of the city, the good and true men 
and women, who were shocked and _ scan- 
dalized that such a monstrous evil should 
be protected by legal statute, succeeded in 
having the odious law repealed. 

Said a gentleman, who had lived in most 
of the great cities of this country and Eu- 
rope, ‘‘I have never seen prostitution prac- 
ticed in such an open and shameless man- 
ner as in St. Louis.” Tell me, pray, why 
the prostitutes of both sexes, should not be 
bold in their operations, when protected by 
law and placed under the fostering care of 
the Police? There was one in authority, 
however, to his lasting honor be it said, who 
took issue with the City Fathers when they 
declared that ‘‘brothels are as indispensa- 
ble to the well being of the city as common 
sewers.” That was Judge Colvin, of the 
Court of Criminal Correction. He main- 
tained that the city ordinance licensing the 
Social Evil was diametrically opposed to 
the State laws. He said further: “It is a 
special law in its application to but one 
sex, and not bothsexes. In this itis against 
the spirit of the bill of rights. The law 
should operate uniformly and the offence 
charged in the information could not exist 
if the other sex were not participants, It 
is unjust and unfair that one of the parties 
should be subjected to multitudinous griev- 
ances and burdensome regulations, and the 
other party have not even-a tacit condem- 
nation. This subject cannot be rendered 
less accursed by human legislation than it 
actually is. No law except one of univer- 
sal condemnation can regulate it.” 

While the splendid Temple of Diana in 
Ephesus was burning, the miserable slave 
who had applied the torch was questioned 
why he committed the deed. He answered 
that he wished to make his name immortal, 
and he knew that down through all time, 
whenever the destruction of the most mag- 
nificent temple in the world was spoken of, 
his name would also be mentioned. Is it 
uncharitable te suppose that the famous 
New York Committee on Crime has some 
such ambitious ideas? 

What does licensing the social evil mean? 
It means just this, that all women, whether 
from an inherited tendency to vice, starva- 
tion, love of dress, indolence, or ignorance, 
who have been seduced from the paths of 
virtue by the enemy, and who are willing 
or compelled to sacrifice themselves, body 
and soul, to the worst passions of men,— 
shall be ‘‘carraled” like cattle, that they 
shall be partitioned off from the rest of the 
world, and set apart for this special work. 
They shall be treated as are the lepers in 
Asia. At the same time laws shall be enact- 
ed and rigidly enforced to prevent ‘cruelty 
to animals.” Congress shall be memorial- 
ized to give brutes safe transportation across 
the country, but for these fallen women 
there shall be no way of escape. They 





shall be cut off from all hope of reform; 
they shall be steeped in vile drugs and stim- 
ulants. All tender recollections of an inno- 
cent and happy childhood and all yearnings 
for a better life shall be suppressed, till 
frenzy drives them to suicide. Poison or 
the dagger shall end their miserable lives. 
We will raise large sums of money to send 
the Gospel to the Heathen, but upon the 
foreheads of these ‘‘Magdalenes” in our 
midst, we will brand ‘‘outeast,”” and then 
turn them into the arena of the city to be 
the sport and prey of vile men. For them 
there shall be no mercy nor forgiveness; 
nothing to light up their dreary way to per- 
dition but the star that glitters on a Police- 
man’s uniform. Can God's pitying angels 
look down on anything so sad and terrible 
as such a fate. 

It has been stated that there are, in New 
York, thirty thousand boys and men who 
are known to the Police as thieves, pick- 
pockets, burglars, and murderers. This, 
in spite of the law against such crimes. 
Now, suppose, as the law fails to prevent 
and control such offences, that the city li- 
cense and set them apart to do such work. 
Both the law and public sentiment say 
‘‘No.” They demand that men and boys 
shall have every chance to reform. 

The Social Evil and the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors are the foulest blots upon our 
civilization. Because we have not, as yet, 
found means to prevent or control them, 
shall we license and protect them by law, 
thus, in a degree, making them respectable? 
No, a thousand times no! If such evils 
must exist let the ban of the law rest upon 
them, and fight them as we would a fire 
that is consuming our homes. We trust 
that the Christian people of New York will 
see that this infamous Committee is not al- 
lowed to carry out their scheme ‘‘to pro- 
mote the happiness and well-being of the 
greatest number!” Rather than that they 
should make themselves immortal by the 
success of the plan proposed, let them do 
with themselves as did ‘‘Judas” of old. 

C. A. R. 

Boston. 
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HOW TO CHECK THE SOCIAL EVIL. 





As there are none so deaf as those who 
won't hear, so there are none so blind as 
those who won't see. Howto put an end 
to prostitution is a problem not easy to 
solve, if we believe that such things are a 
necessity for men and for the protection of 
pure women. It is useless for us to spend 
our time and strength in trying to reform 
and save the fallen, while our legislators 
have the power to pass laws licensing pros- 
titution, thus creating a demand, while those 
who do not agree with them that the best 
way to remedy these evils is by licensing 
them, have no power to vote against them. 

There is no such law as yet in Massachu- 
setts, but we do not know how long before 
there may be. It is not hard to perceive 
that if we would cure these evils we must 
first stop the demand, and then the supply 
will cease of itself. M. W. 8. 

Chelsea Mass. 

— > — 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS STILL UNSOLVED. 


SDITORS JOURNAL :—The article in one of 
your late numbers entitled ‘‘Our Domestic 
Problem” is quite interesting; and, although 
we do not agree with the author in the pro- 
priety of preparing, on the Sabbath, clothes 
for washing, if that includes the sewing on 
of missing buttons, mending of rents, etc., 
we think her plan a practical one to many 
pastor’s wives, who have but one child, and 
whose husbands will do the washing, take 
care of the baby, and assist in various ways. 

Such families as these, however, are not 
the more numerous. If she will tell wo- 
men who have the care of from three to 
ten children, whose husbands have not time 
to assist them as her’s does, how to utilize 
their time so that they may get a little leis- 
ure for mental culture, then let her come to 
the front. There are many such to-day, 
solving problems, domestic problems you 
may call them, to the honor of their own 
sex and the glory of God. Many of them 
are braver generals and greater heroes than 
men who have borne commissions. Wo- 
men who work in silence, living, doing, 
and braving hardships of various kinds that 
their families may have some of the advan- 
tages which seem to belong naturally to 
some, but of which others are wholly, or 
in part, deprived. Yet, amid all their toil 
and privations some of them do find time 
to read, and often express clearer views on 
subjects of importance than many who have 
hours of leisure to while away in the grocer- 
ies, stores, and other places, where those 
who represent us at the ballot box are ac- 
customed to congregate. 

True, there are some women, whose early 
life gave promise of much good and in- 
fluence but who, bowing to the adverse 
winds which blew so fiercely around, for- 
get their early hopes, and become perfect 
nonentities. There are women, here and 
there, all over our free America—whom we 
would never suspect of having an aspira- 
tion higher than to mend their children’s 
clothes and wash their faces, and who seem 
to delight in eternally scouring and scrub- 
bing. But such is notthe case. They read 
and think, and should they ever exercise 
their Right of Suffrage their influence will 





be solicited by many men who now think 
they were born to office. 

As we have digressed from the subject 
with which we began, we will digress far- 
ther. One word to that lady who wrote so 
approvingly of Timothy Kirby's will. 
She says that as he left those illegitimate 
children a legacy of disgrace, it was just 
and right that he should make amends as 
best he could; which he did by amply pro- 
viding for them in his will. We admit the 
justice of this provision. But why not 
have had an amount of property placed— 
during his lifetime—in trustworthy hands, 
to be used as he saw fit to direct, for those 
children, thereby saving his legal children 
from public disgrace, and avoiding the ne- 
cessity of proclaiming to the world the il- 
legitimacy of the other children. We claim 
that he was actuated by selfishness. Had 
he done so, his true amount of wealth 
might not have been exactly known to the 
public, and he would not have been called 
so rich in the post mortem eulogies, 

JUSTITIA. 

Ashby, Ohio. 


—_——_ oo -—_————_—_ 
THE IMPENDING DOOM. 

How shall we escape the impending doom? 
What are we to do in view of the recent 
action taken in New York, looking to the 
licensing of prostitution? Something must 
be done by every one who cares whether 
the tides of civilization go forward or back- 
ward. We must not allow this great God- 
defying wrong to make part of the history 
of this Centennial year of our national ex- 
istence. God has held us for a hundred 
years, bearing with our many infirmities; 
shall we prove unworthy of His cherishing 
sare by such base infidelity as this to the 
idea of liberty which He planted on this 
continent, and around which He builded 
this government? 

If New York goes down in this flood-tide 
of iniquity, the whole country must suffer 
with it. To establish licensed prostitution 
in New York, is but the initial step to its 
establishment over the United States. Mrs. 
Butler, of England, develops, ina recent let- 
ter tome, how European influence will be 
brought strongly to bear during this year, 
to firmly plant this Upas Tree in American 
soil. ‘*The International Medical Congress,’ 
she says, ‘‘have great schemes on hand, and 
profess that they will not be satisfied until 
the Anglo-Saxon race takes the lead in the 
adoption of this system of modern white 
slavery.” 

Have not we Americans a right to a word 
as to whether this seed of destruction shall 
be planted in our soil? Let our American 
press speak on this subject. Let our Ameri- 
san pulpits be faithful in this hour of need. 
Let American women know that their trial 
hour has come, when, with hands tied so that 
they cannot influence legislation by a single 
ballot, men propose to take away the right 
they have in their own persons; to invade, 
not their homes and altars merely, but their 
very vitals. Now American men propose to 
make laws for us, of which the pagans in 
the dark ages would have been ashamed— 
laws which, as an Englishman has said, ‘‘we 
cannot call brutal, lest the lion rend us and 
the tiger tear us.” 

What shall we do and how shall we most 
efficiently do it? There are noble men in 
America, who can act for us at the ballot- 
box and in the legislative halls. We appeal 
to them by the love they bear to mother 
and sister and wife and daughter, to pre- 
vent this foul indignity to womanhood. 
There are noble women in America who 
have hearts to feel and minds to understand 
that the basal idea of this Western experi- 
ment of civilization is Equality. That they 
too, are included in the open opportunities 
of this continent, consciously by God, and 
with a slowly-awakening consciousness on 
the part of men. Let not the blighting 
shadow of this great iniquitous legislation 
fall on the dial plate of time, and put us 
centuries backward into the dark. 


Melrose, Mass. E. M. Bruce. 
2*oe 
HEAR! HEAR! 





“I will give this Christian woman an op- 
portunity to speak in the basement, and I 
will myself go down and hear her.” Thus 
spoke the presiding Bishop of a late Dio- 
cesan Convention at Ithaca, N. Y., when a 
daring woman asked to be heard, ‘‘since 
the laity had been asked to contribute 
thought to the occasion.” 

The Master once said, ‘‘What ye hear in 
the ear that preach ye upon the housetops,” 
and this ‘“‘audacious woman” was perhaps 
led astray by the voice in the ear ‘‘whisper- 
ing words of life,” and imagined herself a 
disciple worthy of a place higher than the 
basement, in which to utter her message. 
Thanks to the good Bishop, the church was 
saved from desecration as to its upper floors, 
and, no doubt, means were immediately 
taken to purge the basement. Don’t do it 
again, Shawanebeke! A. C. B 

Philadelphia, F Pa. 


+> 
WORKED HIS WAY UP, 


Sir George Elliott, who has been success- 
fully negotiating the purchase of the Egyp- 
tian railways for English capitalists, is mem- 
ber of parliament for North Durham. He 
was originally a pit boy in the coal mines, 
and he has worked his way up till he has 








become the largest coal proprietor in the 
world, as well as a partner in the great wire 
cable works of Glass & Elliott, a county 
member and a baronet. 

+ ee ———— 


LIMITED WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





The Woman Suffrage bill now pending in 
the Legislature proposes to give the right to 
vote in municipal affairs to all female citi- 
zens twenty-one years of age and upward, 
who have resided in the State one year, and 
within the city or town in which they claim 
the right to vote, six months previous to any 
city or town election, and who have paid a 
tax assessed within two years of such elec- 
tion. The language used in defining the 
qualifications for Suffrage is the same as 
that employed by the statutes in the case of 
male voters, but as a poll tax is assessed up- 
on all male citizens who have these qualifi- 
cations, and as such a tax cannot lawfully 
be assessed upon women, the effect is to 
make this distinction, thaf only those wo- 
men who pay a property tax can vote, while 
men may vote though they have no tax- 
able property. The bill therefore offers 
the Suffrage to women under two restric- 
tions. Only those women can vote who pay 
a tax on property, and they only in munici- 
pal elections. Some of the opposition to 
the measure comes from those who object 
to Woman Suffrage absolutely, and some of 
it also from those who claim that women 
should have exactly the same political rights 
as men and therefore denounce this measure 
as an unworthy compromise, a waiving of 
the claim to one part of an absolute right 
for the sake of enjoying the rest. These 
worthy people, though starving, would not 
take half a loaf of bread at’a time. They 
demand the whole or none, and probably 
would not use the privileges conceded by 
this half-way measure if it should become a 
law; but they are not numerous enough to 
have much influence. 

The merit of the measure is that it pro- 
poses to test, in a cautious and conservative 
way, the practical advantages of Woman 
Suffrage, which, in its broadest extent, has 
many earnest advocates, and more strenuous 
opponents. It is said to be the thin end of 
the wedge, which, if admitted, will open the 
way for all women to vote’at all elections, 
and give them complete political equality 
with men. Woman Suffragists, of course, 
will not object to it on that account, and 
those who disbelieve in the wisdom of giv- 
ing women the right to voteshould not. To 
each it gives the means of testing the sound- 
ness of their views. No one can anticipate 
any serious evil from this measure if the re- 
form or innovation should go no further, 
but careful observation will make apparent 
its good or evil tendencies if either should 
be developed. If women should generally 
avail themselves of their new opportunities, 
and with favorable effect on the course of 
municipal politics, the Suffragists will be 
furnished with a strong argument for ex- 
tending the right to vote, so as to enable all 
women to vote at all elections, but if, on 
the contrary, the greater part of the enfran- 
chised women should remain indifferent to 
their acquisition, or if their influence in mu- 
nicipal elections should not be salutary, 
then this vexed question will be regarded as 
settled forthe present. The experiment will 
have been tried; no great harm can come of 
it, and no further extension of the Suffrage 
in that direction need be apprehended. 

— Worcester Spy. 
————__ e So ——__——_—_. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 





The following interesting letter from J. 
F. Packard, of Bridgewater, Mass., was not 
written for publication, but will be of in- 
terest to those who are desirous of forming 
a political alliance between Suffrage and 
Temperance. 

Although I have never given the subject 
as thorough an examination as I have the 
question of Total Abstinence and Prohibi- 
tion, yet 1 have formed opinions and _ ar- 
rived at conclusions in the matter. I look 
upon Woman Suffrage as one of the meas- 
ures which must be attained before that 
day, which shall usher in the millennial glo- 
ries, will dawn upon the world. It is one 
of the stepping stones to the grand triumph 
of Christ’s kingdom in the world. It is a 
powerful agency for the advancement of 
virtue and the final triumph of right. 

God, in the beginning created Adam and 
Eve equals, so far as being free moral agents. 
There was indeed a difference in their phy- 
sical structure, in their powers of endur- 
ance, but the difference, did any exist, was 
not greater than that which exists to-day 
between the laborer and the professional 
man. But they were equals so far as yield- 
ing to or refusing the temptation was con- 
cerned. And if considered by their Creator 
equals in a matter of such vital importance, 
why shouid they not be equals in the things 
of lesser moment? Man has been taught to 
regard woman as hisinferior. Why? Sim. 
ly because she was created after Adam, as 

1elpmeet for him. Adam was alone in 
the world, and needed a companion, and God 
gave him Eve—not to tyrannize over, not 
to transform into a slave, but as a compan- 
ion and equal, in things earthly, and things 
heavenly. Will not woman stand upon the 
same level with man in the eternal world? 
Most certainly! and if her position in that 
better land is as much better than man’s 
as the work which she has done is supe- 
rior to his, then she will be nearer the Mas- 
ter’s throne than we. 

We boast of enlightenment. We say that 
we have made great advancements since our 
fathers battled against English tyranny, but 
altho’ we can claim advances in some 





things in others we can claim none. Wo. 
man is, as she was one hundred years ago— 
a slave, as surely as were our colored broth- 
ers, twenty years ago, subject to as cruel des- 
potism—the child of as many wrongs, with 
as little hope of redress. 

The present position of Woman originated 
in the slavery of the Old World in the mid- 
dle ages, when wife and daughter were re- 
garded as property to be bought and sold at 
pleasure, and we of to-day are but little in 
advance of it. Woman is still bought and 
sold, still sacrificed for gold, upon the pol- 
luted altars of passion and selfishness. W hy 
should she not have redress? Why should 
she not be equal with her oppressor? She 
has no rights! Society gives none. Law 
acknowledges none, and man laughs at the 
idea of her having rights. Heaven, with its 
impartial Judge, acknowledges her rights, 
and in that process of turning and over- 
turning, ‘‘until He shall come whose right 
it is,” God will restore unto the weaker sex 
all those rights with which he once endow- 
ed her. 

I have endeavored to make myself plain 
to you, and if I have failed it is simply due 
to the great haste in which this is written, 
Should be pleased to hear from you again, 
May God early give victory to the right! 

J. F. Packarp, 

Bridgewater, Mass. 
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AVERAGE FARM LIFE. 








There have been a great many beautiful 
things said in regard to farm life, in the 
many replies to Shawanebeke. But my ex- 
perience when living ona farm in childhood, 
“boarding round” as a teacher among the 
farmers in New England and the Western 
States, and going into the country in the 
summers, has been exactly like Shawane- 
beke’s. 

Invariably 1 have found farmers and their 
families living every way but hygienically ; 
eating hot saleratus biscuit and fried pork 
and bacon. Several times I have taught the 
“hired girl” to make good yeast bread, but 
always with the same result; “the men 
folks preferred the hot biscuit.” And if 
yellow with saleratus they liked these bis- 
cuit all the better, for it gave them a short 
crisp taste that suited them. One farmer 
objected to the use of yeast bread ‘‘because 
it Was too expensive to use sweet milk in- 
stead of the skimmed sour milk in the mix- 
ing.” At first thought this might seem mean; 
but farmers have to think of all the little 
expenses if they would have any profits, and 
the mixing of bread with a portion of sweet 
milk is quite an item in feeding a family of 
ten to twenty the whole year. The farm- 
ers, asa rule, are hearty, and require sub- 
stantial food; pork is the cheapest meat, 
and they learn to like it. 

In all my life at farm houses I have seen 
but few summer vegetables—‘‘it takes too 
much time to cultivate them,” so say the 
farmers; and then the ‘‘women folks” don’t 
like to prepare them for the table. I don’t 
think I should like to pick peas in the hot 
sun, and shell them for twenty in the fami- 
ly, especially if I had done the morning 
house-work, churned and worked over the 
butter, &c., &e. I expect I should do as 
most farmers wives do, fry the pork and 
boil the potatoes and dispense with the side 
dishes. 

Let a rich, intelligent man go into the 
country and buy a farm; the family can 
live comfortably and healthfully, But most 
farmers are poor, farming is their business, 
and it must be carried on economically and 
very industriously to give much of an in- 
come. BETH. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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INTERIOR ORGANIZATION. 


Miss AnnaC. Brackett is pre-eminently an 
educator, and exemplifies in her strict ad- 
herence to the special work, she has chosen 
her theory ‘“‘that when each does what he 
can do best, will all things be done, and 
done for all by all.””. Hence her paper be- 
fore the Woman’s Congress is a plea for 
education; but we are glad to note that the 
education for girls, which she urges on this 
occasion, is based on the prospective posi- 
tion of Woman as a “‘citizen of the Repub- 
lic,” ‘‘an active member of the State.” 

She defines civilization to be organization 
carried to its utmost perfection, and that 
“civilization means nothing more than indi- 
vidual caprice subjected to rational will; 
the individual giving up his particular will 
for the good of the whole.” Then she traces 
the failure of woman in carrying on the 
work of civilization, whether in the sphere 
of home, the relation of motherhood, or the 
broader domain of public charities and 
stitutions, which latter, she says, will in the 
future more and more fall into the hands of 
women. And she urges women so to edu- 
cate and organize their minds and faculties, 
so to train and subdue all mere whim and 
caprice into rational and cool judgment, 
that they my become masters of the partic- 
ular dominion of home and the wider and 
more comprehensive work of the State. 
Miss Brackett would lay the foundation for 
perfectly organized women by properly ed- 
ucating little girls, and we concede the ne- 
cessity of early training for the best results. 
But what if women are past the reach of the 
method she so admirably sketches out for 
perfecting the women of the future? Are 


-we, because imperfectly organized and edu- 


cated, to withdraw from the work pressing 
upon us from all sides? We cannot. We 
must work with what lights we have. But 
we may improve if we cannot perfect our 
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powers for helpfulness in the State and in 
the home. 

Let us take the lesson to our hearts and 
profit by it, that by striving to subject ca- 
price or whim and impulse to rational judg- 
ment, we may become ina measure organiz- 
ed. 
An opportunity for testing our powers 
for improvement is provided even in this 
little club. Can we not resolve individually 
to be watchful, and avoid capricious and 
impulsive statement, or whimsical action’ 

Will not the practice we get be an educa- 
tion to help us in the home life, and render 
at greater value our services in any of the 
activities of the world we may engage in? 
It certainly will. 

Take a practical view, and suppose we 
are all interested in some of the various 
public charities. By care and constant re- 
flection upon the necessity for rational judg- 
ment in dealing with the great problem of 
pauperism, can we not bring an influence to 
bear against mere emotional charity? 

One paragraph in Miss Brackett’s paper 
may have led some to conclude, that she 
depreciated associations of women for chari- 
table or reformatory work. She says: ‘ We 
should be far from realizing worthily our 
proposition that women need organization 
if we meant that they needed to form socie- 
ties, with long lists of officers to attempt the 
reformation of some eviletc. That would 
be,” she continues, ‘the most external form 
of looking at our subject. We demand more 
essential organization for our girls, for only 
when each is completely organized within 
herself, is she fitted to take part in any ex- 
ternal organization.” 

As Miss Brackett was at that time address- 
ing an external organization for the most be- 
nificent of objects, it is fair to conclude 
that she meant only that she was not con- 
sidering the external form, and, like the or- 
ganized woman she is, she kept close to her 
proposition. Miss Brackett would be glad 
probably, to know that in defining the in- 
ternal she had indirectly helped to improve 
the external. 

Weare simply grateful for any stray leaves 
from the light she at least does not hide 
under a bushel, and may the light reflected 
upon us so shine before women. F. H. 

7~o>e- 


HUSBAND AND WIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 





The bill now before the Legislature in re- 
gard to administration on the common prop- 
erty upon the decease of the husband or the 
wife proposes to remedy a great wrong. 
Under our laws all property acquired after 
marriage during the lifetime of both parties, 
except what comes by gift, bequest, or de- 
scent, is common property,—each having an 
undivided half interest in it. According to 
the existing provisions of the Code the hus- 
band is not obliged to administer upon the 
common estate on the death of the wife, but 
takes the whole by succession. In such 
cases there is no administration, no suspen- 
sion of the business, no derangement of the 
family affairs. The estate is not thrown in- 
to the Probate Court to be wrangled over by 
lawyers and eaten up by fees and costs and 
all manner of legal expense. The entire 
community property goes directly to the 
husband. But when the husband dies first, 
the case is widely different. The wife takes 
only one half of the community property; 
the business comes to an end—or at least to 
a standstill until a long course of tedious and 
expensive legal formalities has been gone 
through with. The whole estate is thrown 
into Court, and the processes of ‘Jarndyce 
and Jarndyce” are gone through with ona 
smaller scale. There are petitions, applica- 
tions, motions, orders, notices, reports, in- 
ventories, appraisements, legal advertise- 
ments, public sales, etc. , almost without end; 
and when at length the estate is ‘‘settled up” 
the widow is fortunate, indeed, if she has a 
pittance left after paying all the expenses. 
The proposed law aims at correcting this ap- 
parent injustice by placing husband and 
wife upon the same footing. The leading 
section of the bill recently introduced reads 
as follows: — 

Upon the death of the husband or wife 
one-half of the entire community property, 
without administration, belongs to the sur- 
viving husband or wife, and the other half 
to their children, the issue of their marriage, 
and if they have no children, the issue of 
their marriage, then the entire community 
property belongs to the surviving husband 
or wife without administration. 

We do not see what valid objections can 
be urged against this clause. It seems just 
and impartial to both parties to the mar- 
riage contract. The community property 
is, in theory, the result of the joint efforts 
of the wedded pair. As a matter of fact, 
the economy and home activities of the wife, 
and her prudent supervision of domestic af- 
fairs, often furnish a full equivalent to the 
outside acquisitive work of the husband, 
even when she takes no part at all in the 
management of the business. But it fre- 
quently happens that she is quite as useful 
and efficient even in that uncongenial sphere 
as the husband, and sometimes she ‘‘runs” 
the business entirely, in addition to discharg- 
ing her household duties. She keeps a lodg- 
ing-house, or ‘‘takes boarders,”’ or superin- 
tends some small retail trade, while the hus- 
band contributes little or nothing to the in- 
come. It seems peculiarly hard that in 
cases of this kind the business should be 
broken up on the death of the husband and 





the fruit of the wife’s industry wasted in 
lawyers’ fees, Court charges and the expen- 
sive processes of a Probate Court. It is im- 
possible to deny that the existing law is par- 
tial and unjust. On the death of the wife 
the community property is kept out of the 
Courts, there is no arrest of the business, 
and all goes on as usual. Why should not 
this also be the case upon the death of the 
husband? Those of our representatives at 
Sacramento who shall make up their minds 
to oppose this reformatory and progressive 
bill will be expected by the intelligent and 
fair-minded public to furnish a very clear 
and satisfactory answer to this question and 
others of a like nature. San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


—_———_¢g e—______ 
DOMESTIC EDUCATION OF BOYS. 


Yesterday I went to call upon a friend 
and took with me my little boy, who is five 
years old. A beautiful wax doll was sitting 
on the sofa. In one moment Franky had 
that doll upon his knee, hugging it as fondly 
and as admiringly as a girl would. Well, I 
thought to myself, why have'nt I ever got 
that child a doll? All the girls have had a 
doll, and why should not a boy have one? 
If it is so commendable to develop the moth- 
er principle in girls, why should we not de- 
velop the father principle in boys? The 
fact is we bring our boys up to be undomes- 
tic, and then we complain that they are ‘‘so 
different from girls.” We educate the sexes 
away from each other. 

I once knew two boys who had dolls giv- 
en them, and they took great comfort with 
them, dressing and undressing them, tak- 
ing them to walk and even sleeping with 
them. Well, by and by, the boys were big 
boys and ready for college. One afternoon, 
when they were packing their trunks to go, 
the friend who gave them the dolls came in 
to bid them good bye. Her first exclama- 
tion was when she saw the dolls ready to be 
packed ; 

‘Why boys you are not going to take 
those dolls?” 

“Yes, Aunty, we could’nt do without 


them, they are like old friends, we should 


be homesick without them.” 

Aunty laughed, and said, ‘‘that mother 
need never fear for her boys as long as they 
treasured their child-toys like that.” 

I have often thought how unjust it is to 
both boys and girls, that the girls should al- 
ways be called upon to sew on all the but- 
tons, and do all the mending, and make the 
boys’ beds, and wait uponthem. The most 
manly quality you can teach the boy, is to 
be independent and self-helpful, in domes- 
tic life as well as in business life. I know 
a brave boy, in college, who prepares the 
breakfast every morning for his mother and 
little sister. Boys thus taught do not have 
to swear over the holes in their stockings 
and the buttons off their shirts, when they 
are away from mother. They know how to 
wait upon themselves, and do not have to 
answer for the sin of allowing their mother 
to overwork while they areidle. Boys, for 
their own sake, ought not to be brought up 
so helplessly dependent upon women, and 
especially for the cooking of wholesome, 
palatable food. How many men have mar- 
ried, not for love, but for some one who was 
capable to order their homes, and cook their 
meals; thus tied through the physical needs 
with little of higher companionship. 

I have one friend who is rearing her boys 
and girls exactly alike in domestic, physi- 
cal, moral and business life, and her children 
bid fair to be a success. If house-work is 
the healthiest exercise in the world why 
should boys be debarred their share? And 
if moral life is, as every one acknowledges, 
or ought to acknowledge, the lovliest quali- 
ty of womanhood, why should it not be 
equally important to her mate? And why 
is not physical health just as needful to 
the one as to the other? Womanly pecuni- 
ary independence is just as dear, as manly 
financial independence. 

I heard a respectable physician say, when 
his son left home, that if he made a moral 
misstep it was not so much matter, but if it 
had been a girl, he should feel worried. Ah, 
what mistakes we make in the education of 
children, teaching them for unhappiness, in- 
stead of harmony and purity. Beru. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 





GEORGETOWN. 

The petition for Woman Suffrage now in 
circulation in Georgetown, Mass., is headed 
by Capt. George W. Boynton, who is one 
of the most influential citizens of Essex 
County, and well known all over the State, 
as late Chief Constable of the Common- 
wealth. H. 

Georgetown, Mass. 

———_ eo 
AUTHENTIC CHIVALRY, 


Let us now celebrate the authentic chival- 
ry and heroism of a St. Louis ferryman, 
Stephen Lewis by name, who lost his life the 
other day in an attempt to save two poor 
colored women thrown into the river by the 
foolish fright of a third colored woman, a 
passenger with them on his little skiff going 
from South St. Louis to East Carondelet. 
All New England has gushed for years past 
over the exploits of Stephen Lewis's fair 
namesake, Ida Lewis, of Newport. Shall 
there be no honor found for this poor Mis- 
souri ferryman? It is true he was only a 





male person after all, and white at that; but 
those whom he died to save were not only 
women, but black women into the bargain. 
What has Miss Anthony deserved of her sex, 
or Wendell Phillips of the negroes, in com- 
parison with poor Stephen Lewis? 
—N. Y. World. 

77> oe—_______- 


WRONGS OF DEFENSELESS WOMEN. 


Epirors JourNAL:—I am well aware 
that were you to devote a column of your 
paper to ‘‘Wrongs of defenceless women,” 
it would be impossible for you to select 
from the many items sent in, and equally 
impossible for your whole paper to contain 
them; but I would like to add one of my 
own many experiences, which is suggested 
by the advice of your editors at the close of 
the article by Geneva Ware in your last is- 
sue. 

Last spring a lady with an invalid hus- 
band and family of children was obliged to 
give up her pleasant country home, for a 
more quiet and less expensive one in the 
city. A ‘‘respectable” lawyer leased it for 
one year. When the first payment was due 
most of the rent had been spent for improve- 
ments, and was deducted by him. In De- 
cember he left the house without a tenant 
or paying the rent,-she holding a lease as 
security, witnessed by his wife, and a large 
supply of waste paper in the form of gen- 
tlemanly letters, filled with excuses for non- 
payment in the past, and promises for the 
full amount in January. Waiting until 
Feb. 10, and hearing nothing she then put it 
into alawyer’s hands, and when the bill was 
sent to the man he said, ‘‘I cannot pay it, 
and if it is forced I shall have to go into 
bankruptcy.” He was, however, able to rent 
a house nearer town, furnish it, and by 
having everything in his wife’s name, defy 
all creditors. 

A note also due from another man was 
after a year of patient waiting, placed in a 
lawyer’s hands for collection. Then he too 
claims that ‘‘if he 1s forced to pay he must 
go into bankruptcy.” 

A remark was made the other day by a 
Boston lawyer, that bankruptcy was as fash- 
ionable among men as ‘“‘tiebacks” among 
women. We do not believe in either, but 
think some ‘‘hold-backs” should be invented 
for men, to keep them from stepping into 
dishonesty. 

I know this is not an isolated case, and 
that men are constantly having such exper- 
iences; but what I wish to say to women is 
this; if a man chooses to cheat you he can 
easily do it, and you will only fare the worse 
if you flatter yourselves that, being a wo- 
man without a man to sustain you, you will, 
on that account be more honorably dealt 
with; he will only take the greater advan- 
tage of your situation. Must we women 
who are obliged to attend to business look 
upon women protectors (7?) as dishonest, and 
place our affairs always in the hands of a 
man to whom we must pay asum of money 
we can ill afford, when we are capable of 
doing it ourselves with honest people, or 
must we take for granted we are to be cheat- 
ed and learn to be ‘‘sharp” and ‘‘hard,”—un- 
desirable things in men or women? Seated 
in my quiet home I used to condemn the 
advocates of ‘‘Woman’s Rights,” and won- 
der how those women could advocate it. 
Much care and business have since been 
forced upon me, and I now honor such wo- 
men as Mary Livermore and Lucy Stone, 
whose hearts were big enough to think of 
the condition of women less favorable than 
their own, and who teach us all the duty of 
working for humanity and thus to become 
less selfish. 

My experience in business has led me to 
despise men for their little meanness in bus- 
iness transactions, but knowing that God 
did not make Man a failure, that the good 
must be there, I can only hope that when wo- 
men are more among them in their public 
lives they will be as careful of their honor 
and reputation in business as now in their 
homes and social circles. 

When we hear of “‘sharp women” or 
those who “think they are always being 
cheated” or that ‘‘they cannot see things in 
a business way” our sympathy is at once 
aroused, for we know that Woman has had 
a bitter experience that has taught her that 
confidence is oftener mis-placed than other- 
wise. The remark that Woman also can 
stoop to mean things in business doubtless is 
true, in a few cases. We do not claim per- 
fection by any means, but let the standard 
be so high among men and women that hon- 
or and integrity shall be accounted of great- 
er value than gain. We trust that the day 
when this shall be is not far distant, and 
that, until then, women who are obliged to 
‘paddle their own canoes,” will receive 
from those of their sex who are not, at least 
a God speed. “4. 8, 

Boston. 





ome 
“MANLY VIEWS.” 


With pain and indignation we notice in 
the English correspondence of a prominent 
New York journal the following: ; 

“Mr. Bright has still less patience with 
those ‘mad women,’ as he calls them, 
adorers all of Mill, and admirers of his 
book on ‘The Subjection of Women,’ who 
‘scream’ at public meetings, and insist on 
the personal, social and domestic rights of 
women. .... These are manly views. . . 
_.. The race of female, infidel, social revo- 
lutionists is derived from Mill.” 





Wedo not suppose this paper to be re- 
sponsible for every opinion of its corre- 
spondents, but we always doubt the intel 
lect and acquirements of men who conde- 
scend to slurs and ridicule—the commonest 
Weapons against a new movement. 

If it is possible to make intelligent beings 
“‘mad” by closing to them the doors of 
access to higher education, by doing all 
that human agency can do to shut them out 
from the various professions, by adhering 
to such an ideal of domestic life that the 
wife and mother is too often valued from 
little else than a physical stand-point, by 
retaining such statutes as sometimes place 
a wife at the mercy of a brutal husband, 
and reduce women to legal ciphers, by suf- 
fering such laws in the business world that 
women receive half-pay for labor, by plac- 
ing them in the political world on the same 
plane as criminals, idiots, lunatics and 
infants—then, indeed, the women who 
think on these things may well be mad. 

If it is maddening to feel the unsatisfied 
thirst for knowledge and the longings of 
unused capabilities, if it is maddening to a 
great-souled woman, who would take into 
her yearning charity the world that so 
much needs her, to be told to confine her- 
self to the home circle, the epithet ‘‘mad” 
may be a true one. If it is maddening to 
realize that false training makes of our 
girls narrow-minded, frail-bodied, dress- 
cramped incompetents, or to know that 
sister-women are dragged down to shame 
by starvation wages; or to know that, at a 
husband’s death, the law gives one-third of 
what may be all or half one’s own; if it is 
maddening to be denied the rights of 
citizenship, freely conferred even upon 
drunkards,,foreigners and unprincipled pol- 
iticians, so that evil is licensed and wicked- 
ness sits unrebuked, then these women are 
mad, 

Because one admires the intellect of Mill, 
and esteems his book as a piece of clear 
logic not involving his religious belief, it 
does not follow that one does not deplore 
his infidelity. 

If Mr. Bright has heard women Suffrag- 
ists scream at public meetings, his ears 
must have attained a preternatural degree 
of sharpness. One cannot but wish that 
Mr. Bright had informed the public how 
many meetings of the kind he has ever 
attended, and who it was that screamed. 
Our knowledge goes to show that beyond 
the few unsettled extremists who attach 
themselves to every new movement, these 
women are among the most intelligent, 
noble, refined and womanly of their sex. 

‘“‘These are manly views,” are they? 
We know that they are the views (if unsus- 
tained, empty, antiquated prejudices may 
be called views,) of the majority of man- 
kind, but we deny that they are manly, for 
we have an ideal of 

‘The valiant man and free. 

The larger heart the kindlier hand” 
Of an ideal man who shall scorn to hold 
opinions he cannot prove, or to speak 
whereof he does not know, or to malign 
where he will not argue. 

But what of the race of female, infidel 
social reformers? The English correspond- 
ent tells us of their derivation, but of their 
continued existence we are lamentably 
ignorant. Unless it is infidel to believe that 
God made woman to be with man at his side, 
a helpmeet not a servant; unless it is infidel 
to realize that the most striking outgrowth 
of Christianity is the elevation of Woman, 
that all are ‘‘ one in Christ,” not ‘“‘the man 
without the woman in the Lord;” unless it 
is infidel to strive for a larger, stronger 
womanhood that shall take its place beside 
a purer, gentler manhood, when shall reign, 

** The world’s great bridals, chaste and calm.” 
Unless the grand, good women in the fore- 
front of the battle of the Lord are infidels, 
we know not the truth. 

O, menand brethren! remember that all 
reforms have had to encounter cavils and 
sneers; understand that the movement to 
elevate women is not antagonistic to the 
other sex. 

“They rise or sink together.”’ 

Do not condemn, unheard, a cause which 
sincere inquiry would prove to be vital to 
the best interests of the race. 

M. L. GRIFFITH. 

286 Hast Cumberland St., Phila. 











SAYINGS. 


Crimes sometimes shock us too much ; 
vices almost always too little.—J/are 

If you would know, and not be known, 
live in a city.—Colton 

The eyes of other people are the eyes that 
ruin us.—Franklin 

An ounce of mother is worth a pound of 
clergy.—Spanish Proverb. 

Since I cannot govern my tongue, though 
within.my own teeth, how can I hope to 
govern the tongues of others?—Franklin 

“I would rather that people should inquire 
why no statue was erected to me than why 
I had one.” —Cuato. 

I say to youtruly, the heart of him who 
loves, is a paradise on earth. He has God 
in himself; for God is love.-—Lamennais. 

To be happy is the chiefest prize, to be 
glorious the next lot; if a man have lighted 
on both and taken them to be his, he hath 
attained unto the supreme crown.— Pindar. 








Be true! be true! be true! Show freely to 
the world, if not your worst, yet some trait 
whereby the worst may be inferred.—The 
Searlet Letter. 

If Thiers’ military glory is a sun which is 
sometimes veiled with clouds, the glory of 
civilization is a sun which never ceases to 
shine. — 7 hiers. 

Many persons sigh for death when it seems 
far off, but the inclination vanishes when 
the boat upsets, or the locomotive runs off 
the track, or the measles set in,—Higginson. 

Every man is born for heaven; and he is 
received in heaven who receives heaven in 
himself while in the world, and he is ex- 
cluded who does not. —Swedenborg. 

Energy will do anything that can be done 
in this world; and no talents, no circumstan- 
ces, no opportunities, will make a two-leg- 
ged animal a man without it,—Goethe. 

Some people carry their hearts in their 
heads; very many carry their heads in their 
hearts. The difficulty is to keep them apart, 
and yet both actively working together.— 
Hare. 


Sunday Schools are excellent in their ap- 
pointed place and work. But they must not 
be looked upon as a kind of spiritual laun- 
dry, where children’s morals may be sent 
for a weekly wash. Parental responsibility 
cannot be thus lightly shifted. —Dr. Vincent. 

HUMOROUS. 

Noisy little boys in Cincinnati are told 
that right in the centre of the hind hoof of 
every live mule there is a little lump of 
gold, which can be easily dug out with a 
penknife. 

Proverbial Philosophy.—There is no place 
like home. Fallacious. If your home be 
in a row of houses, it is probable that the 
homes of your neighbors will be very like 
yours, 

Ata young ladies’ seminary, during an 
examination in history, one of the pupils 
was interrogated: ‘‘Mary, did Martin Luther 
die a natural death?” ‘‘No,” was the reply; 
‘the was excommunicated by a bull.” 

A doctor’s wife attempted to move him 
by her tears. ‘‘Ah!” said he, ‘‘tears are 
useless, I have analyzed them. They con- 
tain a little phosphate of lime, some chloride 
of sodium, and water,” 

An Indian and a white man were passing 
along a street, when the former espied a 
window full of wigs, and pointing to the 
owner, who was standing in the doorway, 
said, “‘Ugh! him great man—pig brave— 
take heap scalps!” 

A brilliant young gentleman remarked, 
the other day, to a lady with whom he was 
bowling ten-pins, ‘‘ 1 think, miss, that you 
would make a capital baker.” ‘Indeed, 
sir! Why?’, ‘Because you make such 
excellent rolls.” 

Old Time first covers our head with hair, 
Afterward quietly mows them bare. 
First cuts onr teeth with a mighty fuss, 
Anon takes care that our teeth ‘‘cut’’ us; 
First manufactures us nimble legs, 

And then converts them to “stiff old pegs,”’ 
Coming to earth with squalls and tears, 
Pleasure beguiled a few brief years, 
Harassed thereafter by care and doubt, 
Fighting for much we might do without, 
Hoping and trusting for bliss to come, 
So, in amazement, we reach the tomb. 

The indefiniteness of most recipes is 
capitally illustrated by arule given by an 
excellent negress cook, who was celebrated 
for making delicious corn-bread. Says 
Dinah: ‘‘Why, darlin’, sometimes gen’ally 
I takes a little meal, an’ sometimes gen’ally 
I takes a little flour, an’I kine o’ mixes ’em 
up with some hot water, an’ I puts in eggs 
enough an’ v little salt, an’ then | bakes it 
- about ‘nough. An’ you do so, jess so, 
10ney, an’ you'll make it as good as I do.” 

No man can tell another's feelings. A 
stalwart Irish laborer was one day beggin 
from a gentleman, who requested a medica 
man present to examine the said laborer. 
The laborer had enforced his plea with, 
“Yer honner, I can’t work.” A can find 
nothing the matter with you to prevent your 
working, my man,” said the doctor. ‘Ah, 
that’s thrue for ye,” replied Pat; ‘‘but then 
yer honner can’t tell how lazy I feel.” 

A lumberman in Michigan, being poorly 

rovided with materials of sustenance for 

is men, fed them with pork cooked with 
the rind uponit. A young man of the com- 
pany, not liking that outer portion of the 
food, was observed by the host to be care- 
fully removing the outside covering, where- 
upon the latter said, ‘“Young man, we eat 
rind and all here.” To which the youth re- 
plied, ‘All right, old man; I’m cutting it 
off for you.” 

A railroad engineer at Harrisburg, havin 
been discharged, applied to be reinstated. 
‘You were dismissed,” said the superin- 
tendent, austerely, ‘‘for letting your train 
come twice into collision. ‘The very 
reason,” said the other party, interrupting 
him, ‘‘why I asked to be restored.” ‘‘ How 
so?” ‘Why, sir, if I had any doubt before 
as to whether two trains can pass each 
other on the same track, I am now entirely 
satisfied: I have tried it twice, sir, and it 
can’t be done, and I am not likely to try it 
again.” He regained his situation. 

A Dutch farmer, just clad in the ermine 
of a justice of the peace, had his first mar- 
riage in this way: 

“Vell, you want to be marrit, do you?” 

“Yes,” answered the man. 

‘Vell, do you lovish dis voman so goot 
as 7 voman you have ever seen?” 

ee es. ” 











Then to the woman: ‘Vell, do you love 
this man so better as any man you have 
ever seen?” 

She hesitated, and he repeated: ‘Vell, 
vell do you like him so vell as to be his 
wife?” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered. 

**Vell, that is all any reasonable man can 
expect; so you are marrit. I pronounce 
you man an vife,” 

The man drew out his pocket-book and 
asked the justice what was to pay. 

“Nothing at all, nothing at all; you are 
welcome to it if it vill do any goot.” 
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— SUCCESS IN THE SENATE. 





After the defeat of the bill for Municipal 
Suffrage, in the Massachusetts Senate, the 
friends of Suffrage immediately introduced 
a bill for an Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion so that women may vote on equal terms 
with men. 

This bill went to a third reading, after 
a prolonged opposition by Messrs. Stedman 
of Suffolk, Robinson of Hampden, and Par- 
ker of Middlesex, and affirmative speeches 
by Messrs. Ginnodo of Bristol, Palmer of 
Norfolk, and Crane of Suffolk, by the fol- 
lowing vote: (Democrats in italics.) 

Yeas—Messrs. Bates, Belcher, Bowman, 
Brimhall, Crane, Davis of Essex, Fiske, 
Fitz, Gaylord, Harwood, Higgins, Hunt, 
Mayhew of Franklin, Neal, Shores, Wes- 
ton and Wing—18. 

Nays—Messrs. Ayres, Dacey, Davis of 
Worcester, Flatley, Howard, Livingston, 
Parker, Robinson of Hampden, Sargent 
and Stedman—10. 

Paired—Messrs. Ginnodo with Fitzgerald 
Howes and Haynes, Mayhew of Wor- 
cester, and Rand, Brown and H. W. Robin- 
son of Plymouth—8. 

Absent—Messrs. Cummings, E. Robinson 
of Plymouth, and Tripp—3. : 

In addition to the 22 Senators who voted 
and paired for Suffrage, Hon. George B. 
Loring, who presided, and Senator Tripp, 
who was unavoidably absent, were in favor 
or Suffrage. This indicates 24 to 16 as our 
actual strength in the Senate. 

It took seven years of war and bloodshed, 
to bring to light the great principle that 
‘governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed.” More than 
four times seven years have come and gone 
since women began a peaceful revolution 
to secure the application of the same prin- 
ciple for themselves, It is a hundred years 
since the first revolution was crowned with 
success, Now, in this Centennial year, has 
come the first cleft in the adamantine rock 
which has shut women away from their 
equal political rights. It is the beginning 
of the end. 

The Massachusetts Senate and the Iowa 
House of Representatives have taken the 
lead. The thanks of Suffragists every- 
where are due, and will be cordially ren- 
dered to their friends in these two Bodies, 
who have dared to accept the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, as applied 
to women. 

A full report of the speeches pro. and con. 
will appear in the Woman’s JOURNAL next 
week. Meantime let us all rejoice that one 
more mile stone is passed on the long, tire- 
some and uphill road to the clear knowl- 
edge that Woman’s rights are human rights; 
that the dreary “haggling” with prejudice 
for pennyworths of that reform, which will 
be the common birthright of the age to 
come, is made just so much less by the ac- 
tion of these legislators. 

We trust that the House of Representa- 
tives will grandly follow the lead of the 
Senate, and thus begin a history in 1876 
which will be as worthy to be celebrated as 
was that of 1776. L. 8. 


PLATFORMS OF THE PARTIES. 





The Republicans and Democrats of Mas- 
sachusetts are both of them logically com- 
mitted to the support of Woman Suffrage, 
and the Republicans have repeatedly and ex- 
plicitly made it an issue. This will appear 
by the following facts: 

In 1870 two women were elected and ad- 
mitted to seats as delegates in the Republi- 
can State Convention; Mary A. Livermore 
from Melrose, and Lucy Stone from West 
Brookfield. Four Woman Suffrage resolu- 
tions were offered at that Convention, viz: 

By Charles W. Slack, of Boston, 

That the Republican party of Massachusetts 1s mind- 
ful of its obligations to the loyal women of America 
for their patriotic devotion to the cause of Liberty; 
that we rejoice in the action of the recent Legislature 
in making women eligible as officers of the State; 
that we thank Governor Claflin for having appointed 
women to important political trusts; that we are 
heartily in favor of the enfranchisement of women, 
and will hail the day when the educated intellect and 


enlightened cotscience of the women of Massachu- 
setts will find direct expression at the ballot-box. 


By Frank W. Bird, of Walpole, 


That the Republican party of Massachusetts having 
aided in abolishing political distinctions on account 
of race, should now, in consistency with its principles, 
proceed to abolish political distinction, on account of 
sex, and to establish in the Commonwealth a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
upon the basis of Impartial Suffrage for men and wo- 
men. 


By Judge Russell, of Boston, 


That there is no logical or reasonable answer to the 
claim of Suffrage and Civil Equality for women; that 
the subject is not to be treated with ridicule or sar- 
casm; and that when the women of the State or the 
nation demand equal political rights, those rights 
must be granted and secured by a Constitutional 
Amendment. 


By Mary A. Livermore, of Melrose, 
That in the opinion of this Convention the time has 





come when the Declaration of Independence shall be 
applied equally to both sexes; that our Constitution 
and laws should be so amended as to remove political 
distinctions on account of sex, and to extend Suffrage 
to the women of Massachusetts on the same terms 
and qualifications as are prescribed for men 


Hon. George F. Hoar, Chairman of Plat- 
form Committee, in response to the above, 
reported the following: 


That the Republican party of Massachusetts is 
mindful of its obligations to the loyal women of 
America for their patriotic devotion to the cause of 
liberty; that we are heartily in favor of the enfran- 
chisement of Woman, and will hail the day when the 
educated intellect and enlightened conscience of the 
women of Massachusetts will find direct expression 
at the ballot-box. 

This resolution was opposed in the Con- 
vention on the ground that the question had 
not been considered by the party, and was 
defeated by 139 ayes, 196 nays. 

1871. 

In 1871, the Republican State Convention 
resolved: 

That the Republican party of Massachusetts is mind- 
ful of its obligations to the loyal women of America 
for their patriotic devotion to the cause of freedom; 
that we rejoice in the late action of our State Legisla- 
ture in recognizing the fitness of women for public 
trusts, and in view of the great favor which the move- 
ment has received from many of the Republican par- 
ty, the subject of Suffrage for women deserves a most 
careful and respectful consideration. 


1872. 
In June, 1872, the National Republican 
Convention, at Philadelphia, following the 
lead of Massachusetts, resolved. 


14. The 5 party is mindful of Its obliga- 
tions to the loyal women of America for their noble 
devotion to the cause of f om; their admission to 
wider fields of usefulness is viewed with satisfaction; 
and the honest demands of any class of citizens for 
additional rights should be treated with respectful 
consideration. 

In October, 1872, the Republican State 
Convention resolved: 

8. That we heartily approve of the recognition of 
the rights of Woman contained in the fourteenth 
clause of the National Republican platform; that the 
Republican party of Massachusetts, as the representa- 
tive of mye | and Progress, is in favor of extending 
Suffrage to all American citizens irrespective of sex, 
aud will hail the day when the educated intellect and 
enlightened conscience of Woman will figd direct ex- 
pression at the ballot-box, 

1873. 

In 1873, the Republican State Convention 
resolved : 

That every great achievement for personal liberty, 
for the elevation of Woman, and for the extension of 
the Sutfrage, which has been accomplished in this 
country fora generation, has been due to the Republi- 
can party; that while none of these great causes has 
anything to hope in the future from any other source, 
every new truth, every claim founded on justice will 
in the future as in the past find its earliest converts, its 
most generous recognition, its strongest advocates, 
and its first victories among the Republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

1875. 


In 1875, the Republican State Convention 
resolved: 

That the Republicans of Massachusetts In the ad- 
ministration of State affairs will support all meas- 


ures that regard the promotion of the equal rights of 
all American citizens irrespective of sex, 


Thus Woman Suffrage has been under 
consideration for six years in the Republi- 
can State Conventions, and has been four 
times endorsed by the party. 

The Democratic party never explicitly en- 
dorsed Woman Suffrage, but has twice af- 
firmed the principle in its platforms, as fol- 
lows: 

1870. 


That while we must regard it as an existing fact that 
Suffrage 1s a right and not a privilege, and that any re- 
striction upon its exercise should be founded in un- 
mistakable policy, we consider the proposition to ex- 
tend the Suffrage to the women of this Common- 
wealth as involving too many social considerations to 
be summarily treated as a mere political question; 
but there isa pressing duty upon the people of the 
State to remove at once and forever all property and 
other qualifications constitutional and statutory, upon 
the exercise of that right by every man who is a citi- 
zen of the United States. 

1875. 

8. The Democratic party believes in a government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, and 
therefore opposes any Constitutional Amendments 
which limit or restrict the election of public officers 
by the people. 


Surely a House of Representatives com- 
posed of 194 Republicans and 46 Democrats 
ought to submit Woman Suffrage to the 
qualified voters of the State. H. B. B. 

<gansitninetdlialtcaanteitiatensn 
CONGRATULATIONS FROM JOHN G. 
WHITTIER. 

EpitTors WoMAN’s JOURNAL. —The vote of 
the Senate yesterday indicates that our be- 
loved Commonwealth, is to take her place 
among the foremost to accord to Woman her 
just rights of citizenship and franchise. I 
congratulate the JouRNAL that its confidence 
in the professions of one of the great par- 
ties before election, has so far been vindi- 
cated, although for myself I am free to con- 
fess that I did not fully share that confi- 
dence, and am, in consequence, most agree- 
ably disappointed. 

Great credit is due to Dr. Loring, Hon. P, 
M. Neal, and other Republican Senators for 
their able advocacy of the cause. In a special 
degree I would thank the two Democratic 
Senators, Messrs. Gaylord and Shores, for 
their manly support of a measure quite too 
democratic for the majority of their party. 
In the House there are several young, intelli 
gent and progressive Democrats, whose in- 
stincts I am sure must be in favor of equal 
rights for all. 

Let us hope that they will be true to those 
instincts, aud that, by the vote of both par- 
ties, the House will concur with the action 
of the Senate. Truly thy friend, 

Jonn G. WHITTIER. 

Amesbury, Mass,, March 16, 1876. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN SAUGUS. 


EpiTors JouRNAL.—Saugus not only has 
a woman on her school committee, but the 
Universalist church recently organized in 
this place, has elected a woman as one of 
its stewards, or deaconess, and another as 
clerk and treasurer of the same church. 

Is not this an encouraging sign, showing 
the progress of public opinion in regard to 
Woman Suffrage and the growing belief 
that a woman of good executive ability 





should hold office, certainly with as much 
propriety as an inefficient man not possess- 
ing the requisite ability, but simply because 
he isa man and an office seeker? And 
yet we do not claim that Saugus is in ad- 
vance of the sentiment of the surrounding 
towns of Malden and Melrose, where there 
are associations for the promotion of Wo- 
man Suffrage. I simply cite the fact to 
show that the world moves. Let us thank 
God and take courage. E. P. R. 
Saugus, Mass. 
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SUFFRAGE DISCUSSION AT NEEDHAM. 


There was a large gathering at Needham 
on Thursday evening of last week, at Par- 
ker Hall, to listen to a discussion on Woman 
Suffrage. The meeting was arranged by 
the Woman’s Club of Needham, and it was 
very spirited. Rev. Jesse H. Jones, mem- 
ber of the Legislature, from Abington, 
opened the discussion of the question in 
the affirmative in a strong, logical and im- 
pressive speech, in which he said this sub- 
ject was one of the most important which 
could be considered. He argued that Suf- 
frage was a human function and that 
Woman never could have the full rights 
of motherhood until she had the ballot. 
These two points he brought out with 
great force and power. 

He was followed by Mr. Morse, member 
of the Legislature from Canton, in the 
negative, who took the ground that Man 
was the true representative of women at 
the polls. He aimed to sustain his position 
by arguments from Scripture, and illus- 
trated his subject by several anecdotes, 

The question was further discussed by 
Mrs. John Mills, who, in a very quiet and 
dignified speech, presented several effective 
reasons in favor of Woman Suffrage. She 
was replied to by Mr. Bowers, of Need- 
ham. The question was further discussed 
by Capt. Joseph E. Fiske, senator from 
Norfolk County, Rev. 5. W. Bush, and Mr. 
Earle, of Needham, in the affirmative, and 
Mr. Avery, of Needham, in the negative. 
The discussion was closed by Mr. Morse in 
the negative and Mr. Jones in the affirma- 
tive. 

Dr. Leach, one of the vice-presidents of 
the club, presided, and the hearers listened 
to the discussion with much interest. In 
many respects the subject was presented in 
a fresh aspect, and the question was argued 
on both sides with earnestness and spirit. 
Mr. Jones was specially effective, and the 
emphasis which he placed on the sacredness 
of the family and the various good results 
to be gained by Woman Suffrage made a 
decided impression. Ss. W. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OREGON. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Ore- 
gon Woman Suffrage Association was held 
in Salem, on the 8th ult. It wasin a high 
degree successful. The different county 
and local societies were well represented. 
An earnest interest, a spirit of co-operation, 
and a determination to push the work for- 
ward, were manifest at each session. 

A committee of five was appointed to 
take charge of petitions for equal political 
rights for women to the Legislature, which 
meets next September. Appreciation of the 
service of the last Legislature was expressed 
as follows: 

Whereas, The Oregon State Legislature, 
at its last regular session, gave stated time 
and friendly countenance to a bill, intro- 
duced for the purpose of giving to women 
the same political privileges as her brother 
man; therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Oregon State Woman 
Suffrage Association, in fourth annual ses- 
sion convened, that the thanks of the mem- 
bers of this Association in particular, and 
the friends of equal rights in general, are 
due, and are hereby tendered to the mem- 
bers of that honorable body who defended 
the bill by their eloquent words and en- 
dorsed it by their votes. 

Resolved, That should any of the mem- 
bers who thus evinced their interest, and 
gave their votes, be candidates for re-elec- 
tion, then we pledge ourselves to use our in- 
fluence, and our votes, to return them to the 
council chambers of the State for as long a 
time as they remain true to the principles 
thus expressed. 

Thus it appears, that there as here, Suf- 
fragists are waking up to the fact that one 
most effective aid to our cause is securing 
the right men for members of the Legisla- 
ture. 

The discussions took a wide range, and 
were well sustained. One resolution af- 
firmed ‘‘That the women of this Republic 
solemnly protest against that species of po- 
lite robbery generally known as ‘adminis- 
tering upon the estate. ”” 

Another affirms ‘‘that women cannot hear- 
tily participate in the celebration of this 
Centennial year, on account of their politi- 
cal disabilities.” 

Songs and recitations, mingled with the 
more serious business of the meetings, while 
avery plain moral ‘‘Tableau” closed the 
sessions. 

Mrs. Duniway was chosen president for 
the ensuing year. She closes her editorial 
comments on the meeting as follows: 

The proceedings of the fourth annual 
Convention of the Oregon State Woman 
Suffrage Association have passed into his- 
tory; its records will be read by thousands 
with thrills of pride and pleasure, and its 
influence be felt in hundreds of minds ere- 
while governed by the tyranny of preju- 








dice, and narrowed by the barbaric cus- 
toms, fruitage of centuries of darkness, 
that now haply near their final overthrow. 

Thus, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
goes on the steady work for a representa- 
tive government, which shall be of, and by 
the people, one-half of whom are women. 
For the honor of men, this Centennial 
year should have crowned that work com- 
plete. But all things must bide their time. 


L. 8. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 

The following Memorial has been pre- 
sented to the Legislature of Rhode Island 
and referred to a Committee: 

MEMORIAL OF THE RHODE ISLAND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee of the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association, respect- 
fully ask the serious attention of your hon- 
orable body to the following considerations, 
viz: 

ist. The women of this State are not endowed 
with equal rights to property with men, witness the 
great inequality in our laws between husbands and 
wives, in regard to the ownership of property during 
life, and its distribution after death. While the wife 
keeps the house, bears the burdens and performs the 
duties of maternity, leaving the husband free to go 
out where the world opens to him its avenues to 
wealth, all the property, thus accumulated, is legally 
his; and if he dies intestate leaving children, of this 
property, as wellas of all he may have acquired be- 
ore marriage, or received by inheritance, only one- 
third of the personal, and the income of one-third of 
the real estate, during her life, are hers. If she dies 
intestate, of any a gat | she may have earned before 
marriage, or received by inheritance,and of all the per- 
sonal estate, he is the ‘‘tenant by courtesy” during his 
natural life. 

2d. Women have not the same right to their children 
as men have. Witness the law which says: “Every 
person authorized by law to make a will, except mar- 
ried women, shall have a right to appoint by his will, 
a guardian or guardians for his children during their 
—T 

3d. The women of this State, while taxed for the 
support of the government, have no control over the 
distribution of the money thus collected. Witness 
the proposed appropriation of ten thousand ($10,000) 
dollars for the Centennial celebration, a part of which 
must accrue from the taxation of wonen, the denial 
to whom of the rights of citizenship forces upon us 
the duty of making a special protest against this ap- 
propriation. Why should women be compelled to 
celebrate the triumph of Republican principles, in a 
government in which they are wholly unrepresented? 

4th. The women of this State are held amenable to 
laws they have no voice in making, and when accused 
of crime, or when contesting their claims to property, 
are denied a trial by a jury of their peers. 

5th. Women are the only class of intelligent native 
born citizens of the State, outside of prisons, poot- 
houses, and the Narragansett tribe of Indians, who 
are deprived of the rights of citizenship. Against all 
of these disabilities we enter our solemn protest, de- 
claring them unjust and oppressive to women, and in 
direct violation of the principles underlying the gov- 
ernment. 

We see no way out of these difficulties, 
except through granting to the women of 
the State, the same right of self-government 
which our forefathers established for them 
selves and their male posterity; and which 
their sons now hold as a right, sacred and 
inalienable. 

We claim that the women of the State 
have as vital an interest in good government 
as have the men of the State; and also, that 
they are as well qualified to aid in the fram- 
ing and administering of the laws, as are the 
men; and better qualified than are the un- 
educated foreigners who flock to our shores, 
to become electors and office holders, under 
our system of self-government, exclusively 
for men. 

We, therefore, respectfully pray your 
honorable body, to do honor to the princi- 
ples of your fathers, by taking the necessa- 
ry steps, in this Centennial Year, so to 
amend the constitution and laws of Rhode 
Island as to give to women the elective 
franchise, on the same terms and conditions 
as it is held by men. 

Signed by Elizabeth B. Chace, President; 
Sarah E. H. Doyle, Chairman of Ex-Com- 
mittee, and eleven others. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


The Woman Suffrage meeting on the 
3d inst., was largely attended. The usual 
entertainment was varied to give place to 
the lecture announced for Miss Hindman. 
Mrs. Barnes, of South English, gave a 
pointed address upon Woman Suffrage. 
Miss MatrLpa HinpMAN then spoke in sub- 
stance as follows: 

THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF WOMEN. 

“The women of our times are so extrava- 
gant. They are not willing to live within 
their means, not willing to live and work as 
their mothers and grandmothers did. They 
do not economize and deny themselves lux- 
uries to get homes for themselves and chil- 
dren, as the women of past times. Fine 
dress, luxurious homes, costly equipages 
alone will satisfy them. They live for 
present enjoyment. Wives and daughters 
have become a dead weight in their homes; 
thousands of our best mew are toiling, 
sweating and thinking their lives out to 
make money for them to spend. Every- 
where men are dragged down into the mire 
of bankruptcy by the extravagance of their 
wives. A young man cannot afford to get 
married in these days. It takes too much 
money to keep a wife. The establishment 
that would suit his means would not suit 
her tastes. It would take a little fortune to 
dress her as well as the ladies in whose 
society she will move. Men must have 
their wives look well in society, and they 
would be very unhappy if they could not 
dress well.” 

Such are the expressions we hear every- 
where; such the belief of men concerning 
women; and the result is a growing dispo- 
sition among young men to remain un- 
married, and women are to blame therefor. 

When the financial crash of 1857 came, 
the leading journals of the land attributed 
it to the extravagance of the women; a few 
foolish women of New York city, who had 
spent a few thousand dollars for camel’s 
hair shawls, were held up to public scorn, 
and women were made the scape-goats 
upon whom the sins of the nation rested. 

These assertions concerning Woman’s ex- 





travagance have been so frequently made, 
and never refuted, that men believe they are 
stating facts; but were women to make the 
same statements in reference to men, and re- 
iterate them again and again from the plat- 
form, through the press, and in society, 
would not men begin to inquire into the 
truth of the matter? 

Suppose women would assert that they 
cannot afford to get married; that the men 
are so extravagant they find it better econ- 
omy to remain unmarried; that it costs so 
much to keep a husband, that but little is 
left to supply the wants of the familv after 
he has spent all he desires on himself; that 
he is not content to live as his grandfather 
did; that he must have his broadcloth 
suit, silk hat, gold watch and chain, rooms 
in a good boarding-house; must attend the 
opera, theatre, and other places of amuse- 
ment, at the rate of from ten to twenty 
dollars per night? 

If women were to say there is a growing 
disposition on their part to remain single 
on account of this extravagance among men, 
an extravagance that destroys their health, 
morals and intellect, an extravagance that 
renders them unfit to make comfortable 
homes and happy wives, might there not be 
quite as much truth in the assertion as in 
those we have been accustomed to listen to 
so long? 

Men for the past few years have been 
erecting fine mansions which cost ten, 
twenty, one hundred and even five hundred 
thousand dollars, and calling them homes, 
They have been building churches that cost 
from one hundred thousand to half a mil- 
lion of dollars. They have built jails, city 
halls, custom houses and other public 
buildings, costing from half a million to 
one and a half millions of dollars, laying 
grievous burdens upon the people, but the 
women have never charged them with ex- 
travagance—only enterprise. 

When the financial panic of *72 came, did 
the women say it was the extravagance of 
the men of the United States, who consume 
one thousand millions of dollars worth of 
drinks in a year? Most certainly not. 
Men are not extravagant, only their ex- 
penses are so great. Men must spend from 
forty to fifty cents a day for cigars, from 
$50 to $200 per year for smoking and chew- 
ing, to say nothing of twice or thrice that 
amount in drinks of various kinds. These 
are only individual expenses; but when we 
see the economy of men in public affairs, 
we are led to ask why could any one ex- 
pect men to save money when it takes so 
much to keep up expenses, 

Said a wise legislator some time ago, it 
would not do to let you women into the 
government, you are so extravagant; you 
spend so much on your dress you would 
soon ruin us, 

‘How many of you men,’, we inquired, 
‘‘came to this legislative session with a coat 
he had worn every day for almost four 
years, having it taken apart, colored over 
and made up at very little cost so as to look 
new?” ‘I suppose not one,” was his answer. 
“Yet a woman attended your meeting wear- 
ing a dress she had worn every day for 
aon four years, and doubtless some of 
you thought she was dressed extravagantly.” 

“What was the cost of refurnishing the 
two legislative halls?” we inquired. ‘‘Forty 
thousand ($40,000) dollars,”’ was his answer. 
The curtains to each of those windows cost 
over seven hundred dollars ($700). That is 
man’s economy. The carpets, desks and 
spittoons of the church in which a certain 
Constitutional Convention was held cost the 
little sum of eighteen thousand ($18,000) 
dollars. It costs fifty thousand ($50,000) 
dollars to keep the treasury building in 
Washington City clean. The mops, tow- 
els, sweeping and cleaning of that building 
require $50,000; yet no one cries out ex- 
travagance. No, our men must live in re- 
spectable style. 

But one word more on the extravagance 
of our women. Travel abroad, on steam- 
boats and in cars; go into the homes and 
see who saves the money. Who goes tothe 
table when the dinner bell rings on the 
steamboat? Long tables are filled with men, 
and two or three ladies are seated at one 
end. The women remain in the ladies cab- 
in and eat a lunch they had put up before 
leaving home. When the train stops for 
dinner, breakfast, or supper, who gets off 
and takes a good warm meal? Men. Who 
eats the cold lunch to save seventy-five 
cents?) Women. Going among the masses 
of the people we see the strictest economy 
used in the homes. The furniture, the 
children’s clothing, the dress of husbands 
and wives prove there has been no money 
thrown away foolishly. You will find 
dresses made over oad over again. The 
same bonnet for mother and the same hat 
for daughter has been used two, three and 
four years, changed to suit the fashion, 
with perhaps a new feather or flower to 
suit: picture frames, woman’s hands have 
made are on the walls. Chairs have been 
cushioned without the aid of the uphols- 
terer; stands and tables made out of boxes, 
so nicely covered that any one might be ex- 
cused for not detecting the commendable 
sham. 

Men have studied this matter, and have 
undertaken to give an opinion of that 
which they knew not. They cannot tell 
whether a lady's dress costs ten dollars or 
two hundred; whether her lace collar cost 
one hundred and fifty dollars, or one-half 
that many cents; whether it is held in place 
by a hundred dollar pin or a twenty-five 
cent pink bow. 

By the industry and economy of the wo- 
men of America, the homes of our land 
have become the pride of the nation and 
the wonder of the world. The wife of the 
laboring man and mechanic in this land 
makes it possible for him soon to buy a 
home. The wife who cooks, mends, makes 
clothing, washes, irons, and does an untold 
amount of labor that would cost every year 
hundreds of dollars if paid for by the hus- 
band, should receive a better and nobler re- 
ward than being told she is extravagant. 
The wife of the mechanic who receives two 
dollars and fifty cents per day for his work, 
by her strict economy, and frugal, indus- 
trious habits enables her husband to feed 
and clothe his family of five or six chil- 
dren, and makes a good home for him the 
while, should not be insulted by being told 
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that she does nothing, but is su »ported by 
her husband. The wife of the armer who 
milks and churns and keeps the family in 
roceries, and, as is frequently the case, 
clothes herself and daughters out of her 
putter-money, deserves a better remunera- 
tion than to live a lifetime without being 
able to call one dime her own, and receiv- 
ing one-third of what she has worked so 
hard to help accumulate if her husband 
dies before her. 

Let the women and the men investigate 
this matter, and they will see where the 
fault lies. 

Some educational and temperance items 
were given and commented upon by the la- 
dies, and a committee appointed to investi- 
gate the legal status of women educational- 
ly. The appointments for the next meeting 
were then made by the chair, and on mo- 
tion the Association adjourned. 

oe 
PETITIONS AGAINST VICE. 

Eprrors JourNAL.—I send with this a 
review and comment upon Mrs. Butler's 
valuable pamphlet, ‘‘A Voice in the Wil 
derness,” which Dr. Mary J. Studley has 
made at my request. 

The problem which is thrust upon us 
here by the proposal to license prostitution, 
much needs just such thought to aid in its 
right solution, Several petitions will go 
from here to Albany this week protesting 
against the proposed legislation. Some of 
us will goto Albany if, as intimated, a bill 
is introduced a little later. We don’t think 
such a bill could get through at present, 
but there is some immediate danger,and more 
for the future, if no protest is made now. 

A. M. PowE LL. 

66 West 12th St., New York. 

——————_ -e po 


LICENSED PROSTITUTION. 





We are receiving many letters from all 
parts of the country expressing sympathy 
with our exposure of the abominable pro- 
posal of the New York Committee on 
Crime to license Prostitution. The follow- 
ing isof interest to all our Abolition friends: 

I have been away all the week, and am 
only to-day aware of the monstrous propo- 
sition, by a Committee of the New York 
Legislature, to regulate” 7. e.,—license— 
“prostitution.”” 1 have been writing to va- 
rious friends in the State of New York. 
I write to thank you for the bold, grand 
words you wrote for last week’s JOURNAL. 
The Woman’s JouRNAL never did better 
service to the cause of Woman, and so of 
humanity, than by your comments on the 
disgraceful, cold-blooded articles from 7'ri- 
bune, Times and Herald. Have no New 
York papers fulminated God’s thunders 
against this God-defying Committee and 
their cruel proposal? The Woman’s Jour- 
NAL will give them no peace, I am sure. 
Scatter your JOURNALS as widely as possi- 
ble among the writers and speakers of the 
State, for it is not the lifeand peace of New 
York alone, but of the whole land, that is 
threatened, and in great peril. Now the 
iron enters our soul that has so long been at 
the vitals of our English friends. 

Yours truly, 

Leicester, Mass. 


S. May. 


ese ———— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


In the death of William 8. Robinson 
(Warrington) the cause of Woman Suffrage 
has lost one of its earliest advocates and 
most steadfast friends. Asa political critic, 
using the keen weapons of satire under the 
inspiration of an honest purpose, Warring- 
ton had no equal and has left no successor. 
Of course he often made enemies by his vig- 
orous and unsparing pen. But his friends 
esteemed him none the less that they too 
were sometimes the subjects of his criticism. 
For, with all his occasional severity, War- 
rington was singularly free from malice. 

In no other country than our own, and in 
no State but Massachusetts, could a man 
have been elected, year after year, Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, who, day by 
day, wrote freely and sharply for the public 
press, over his own signature, upon matters 
under consideration, and upon the very 
men by whose votes he was chosen. 

There is something very touching and 
beautiful in the fidelity of family and 
friends, which responded so heartily to his 
own. They rallied to his side during the 
last few years, clouded, as these were, by 
failing health and political alienation from 
cherished party affiliations. He was there- 
by enabled to mitigate the harsh inroads of 
disease by visiting the principal cities of 
Europe, accompanied by his wife and son. 
Several lively and instructive letters showed 
how highly he appreciated this unaccustom- 
ed leisure—this brief holiday in a busy and 
laborious life. 

On the return of Mr. Robinson from Eu- 
rope, he kept up an occasional correspond- 
ence in the Springfield Republican, Boston 
News, and other daily papers, with unabated 
spirit and animation. He also published a 
Manual of Parliamentary Law, which is 
admirable for condensation and simplicity. 
He bore the gradual approaches of death 
Without murmur or complaint, and passed 
away without a struggle, leaving behind 
him an enviable reputation for manly inde- 
pendence and heroic fidelity to principle. 

Warrington is buried in Concord, very 
hear the grave of his playmate and friend 
Thoreau. The sympathy of many friends 
Will be extended to his wife and family in 
this trying hour. H. B. B. 

OBITUARY. 
Entered into rest, on the morning of the 





22d of February, from Orange, N. J., in her 
twenty-ninth year, Fannie Love, wife of 
Frank W. Baldwin, and only daughter of 
our valued friend Mrs. Mary F. Davis. 

Mrs. Baldwin was a lovely, unselfish, pa- 
tient woman, always thinking of the com- 
fort of others before her own. She was a 
member of Sorosis and of the Orange Wo- 
man’s Club, a thorough Woman Suffragist, 
and sympathizer in all progressive questions. 
By this sudden death a happy home, in 
which dwelt love and unity in perfectness, 
has been sundered, and many hearts broken 
by the sad event. The bereaved circle will 
be held in tender sympathy by their numer- 
ous friends. L. 8. 


27oe 
WORKING WOMEN AND SUFFRAGE. 





Epitors JourNAL:—In the debate in the 
Senate on the Suffrage, Bill the papers report 
Mr. Stedman of Suffolk as saying, that the 
‘poor working-women have enough to do 
without thinking upon the reputed suffer- 
ings of their sex in being deprived of the 
right to the use of the ballot.” In other 
words, that they do not care for that right. 

How does he know? Is he in the secrets 
of the working-women of Massachusetts? 

I have a neighbor, a widow, who owns a 
small house and quarter of an acre of ground, 
bought with money earned by sewing. She 
spades, plants,-and tends this ground. She 
plants trees and fights the caterpillar and 
canker-worm, as valiantly and successfully 
as any farmer of my acquaintance. By her 
daily labor she earns her daily bread. She 
believes heartily in Woman Suffrage. Is 
she the sole working-woman in Massachu- 
setts who does so believe? So far as my 
observation goes, these working-women who 
earn their daily bread and lay bya little for 
a rainy day, for which little they are mer- 
cilessly taxed, are the very ones who most 
desire a voice in this matter of taxation. 

Farther on in the speech we find: ‘‘Noth- 
ing but a constitutional amendment will svt- 
isfy the demands of these women, they are 
not ladies-——” I pause. 

‘‘What is the matter?” asks my listener, 
who is a man and a gentleman. 

“What does he mean?” quoth I, slightly 
stunned. 

“Are not you a petitioner?” 

“Certainly.” : 

“Then you are no lady of course 
what he means.” 

‘‘And my dear old mother, who has four 
sons to ‘cherish’ her and vote for her, but 
who nevertheless is also a petitioner, is no 
lady?” 

‘‘Not in his estimation.” 

What did the women in the Senate cham- 
ber assembled, when this astounding decla- 
ration was made? Did they gather them- 
selves up and depart in all humility, and 
cover themselves with sackcloth and coal 
ashes? 

When two boys have a fair fight and one 
gets beaten and sneaks off out of reach of 
his adversary and calls names and assails 
him generally with disreputable language, 
if we have any authority over that boy we 
take him to task for his unmanly cowardice. 
We say: 

“If you are afraid to stand and return 
fairly blow for blow, don’t be a sneak. If 
he has beaten you, own it in a manly way, 
but don’t be so mean as to call names.” 

What shall we say then when a Bill back- 
ed by seven thousand intelligent respecta- 
ble women petitioners, is under discussion 
in the Senate, and an honorable member 
thereof makes to himself a similar refuge, 
by saying ‘‘These women, they are not la- 
dies!” Does he fancy he is arguing—this 
logical member of the logical sex? Not at 
all. 

He says that we women suffragists are no 
ladies, because he thinks he can do so with 
impunity. He can insult us, and we have 
no redress. He is like the boy comfortably 
hiding in Uncle Sam’s barn and calling the 
outsider names. F. A. H. 

Melrose, Mass. 


That's 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

The first normal school in Iowa will be 
opened at Marshalltown in September next. 

A resolve was passed to discontinue the 
labor bureau in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives. 

Lionel Tennyson, eldest son of the poet, 
passed at Cambridge University as first class 
in mechanics and theology. 

Provincetown and Nantucket, have each 
elected a woman to serve on the School 
Board. 

The bill repealing the Compulsory Edu- 
cation law has passed the lower house of 
the California Legislature. 

Bloomington, Ill., the fifth city in size in 
the State, has a lady as Superintendent of 
city schools. 

A bill has been introduced in the Ohio 
Senate, making habitual drunkenness for 
one year sufficient cause for divorce. 

An official ukase at St. Petersburg for- 
bids Woman's exercising the functions of 
barrister. 

A charitable lady in London has con- 
tributed £1000 towards a noiseless pave- 
ment in front of Middlesex hospital. 

The Colorado Convention, in committee 
of the whole, has voted to keep that precious 
word ‘‘Male” in their new Constitution. 











At Boston University an arrangement has 
been made so that students can pursue ad- 
vance studies at the university at Athens or 
Rome. 

Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson has accepted 
an invitation to address the literary socie- 
ties of the University of Virginia on the 
29th of June. 

The Newport (R. L.,) Mereury says that 
the critique on Lowell in the last Scribner's 
Monthly is understood to be from the pen of 
T. W. Higginson. 

At a mass meeting of the working-men 
of Indianapolis, it was resolved to ‘‘n- 
dorse such legislation as will confer the 
elective franchise on Woman.” 

The Spiceland Reporter, of Wenry County, 
Indiana, is one of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of Woman Suffrage anywhere 
published. 

All the Republican clerks in the depart- 
ments at Washington, who reside in New 
Hampshire, have secured twelve days leave 
of absence to enable them to go home and 
vote. 

Judge Taft's nomination as Secretary of 
War delighted Cincinnati. The press of 
all parties praises the selection. Judge 
Taft is a pronounced friend of Woman Suf- 
frage. 

The editor of the Astorian publishes the 
resolutions adopted by the Oregon State 
Woman Suffrage Association at its recent 
session, declares them correct in principle, 
and fully and emphatically endorses them. 

Three ladies serve the town of Province- 
town on the school committee. This year 
the annual report has been written by these 
ladies, and will compare very favorably 
with any ever written by the sterner sex in 
the past. 

The South Boston Lady Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers, ete., on Thursday evening, 
February 10. There was quite a large 
attendance, and an unwonted interest dis- 
played. 

The joint resolution providing for Wo- 
man Suffrage, which passed the lowa House 
two weeks ago, failed to pass the Senate, 
Wednesday; yeas twenty-two, nays twenty- 
four. The motion to reconsider proved un- 
availing. 

The Boston Advertiser comes to the res- 
cue of an imperiled male Suffrage in Mas- 
sachusetts. There was danger the wall 
would be broken down and the rights of 
the man invaded without anybody saying 
nay.—Springfield Republican. 

The Iowa Senate elected Miss Hollett, en- 
rolling clerk; Miss Raybourne, engrossing 
clerk; Mrs. Dixon, and Miss Christy, paper- 
folders. The House chose Miss Evans en- 
grossing clerk, and Mrs. Berry, enrolling 
clerk, and the nominees for postmaster and 
assistant postmaster were also women. 

In Maine, this winter, the rights of mar- 
ried women are further protected by throw- 
ing stronger guards around the property of 
which she is possessed in her own name. 
No effort has been made during the present 
session to confer upon her the right of Suf- 
frage. 

A young married lady of Fayette County, 
Indiana, recently surprised some friends by 
moulding the butter for her dinner-table 
into a fine bust of Shakespeare. Though 
it was her first effort, and she had no 
model, the likeness is said to have been 
striking. 

Mrs. Hough died in Alexandria, Virginia, 
last week, at the age of ninety-six. She grew 
up to womanhood in the State of New Jer- 
sey, where she was born, and when just 
twenty-one cast a vote for Thomas Jefferson 
as President—a property qualification in 
that State then entitling a woman to vote.” 

The senate committee on Territories last 
week heard Mrs. 8. J. Spencer and Mrs. 
A. Lockwood, as representatives of the 
Washington Woman Suffrage Association, 
in an argument on the bill of Senator Chris- 
tiancy, which proposes among other things 
to deprive the women of Utah of their 
present right to vote. 

The important letter from President Bas- 
com, of the University of Wisconsin, which 
we publish to-day, will be read with inter- 
est by every person interested in co-educa- 
tion. Such testimony, from such a quar- 
ter, will command a hearing and go far to 
settle the question in the minds of candid 
opponents, if such there be. Let no one 
fail to read and heed its suggestions. 

The committee of arrangements for the 
inauguration of the freedmen’s monument 
to President Lincoln, in Washington, on 
the 14th of April next, publish an address 
inviting the friends of impartial freedom, 
equal rights and free institutions through- 
out the country to join in the commendable 
movement. Do they mean Woman Suffrage 
»y that phrase? 

The letter of Mrs. Livermore on page 
ninety-six, gives cheering evidence that wo- 
men are waking up all over the country to a 
new consciousness of their rights, duties, 
and opportunities. This great movement 
among women is the rising of a Providen- 
tial and irresistible tide against which Con- 
gresses and Legislatures will contend in vain. 

Senator Christiancy’s bill regarding elec- 
tions in Utah is a restriction of the elective 
franchise to the male citizens of the age of 





twenty-five years and upwards who have 
not violated the law of July, 1862, by be- 
ginning the practice of polygamy subse- 
quent to that date. The bill also requires 
the use at all elections of unmarked ballots 
of uniform size and appearance. 

A petition has been received by the Leg- 
islature from F. W. Bird and others for 
such change in the law relative to night- 
walkers as shall make it applicable to both 
sexes—which is sense and justice. A Hear- 
ing has been had before the House Judici- 
ary Committee, and addressed by Mrs. Ju- 
lia Ward Howe, Chief Justice Savage, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, and Mrs. E. D. Cheney. 

We regret to learn that John G. Whittier 
proposes to muke his residence in Peabody. 
The Merrimac valley ought to hold him by 
right of possession. Born here, and living 
here till verging into his three-score and 
ten, he seems attached to the locality; and 
every hill and valley, tree and shrub, with 
every pond and running stream, protests 
against his removal.— Newburyport Herald. 

H. H. Faxon has offered to give the 
Quincy temperance reform club the Saville 
estate, valued at $20,000, if the club will 
raise money to erect a suitable building 
upon it, and subscriptions have already be- 
gun in good earnest to carry out the work. 
Mr. Faxon says he bought the property to 
prevent its being devoted to objects of in- 
temperance, and he doesn’t propose to have 
it ever abandoned to such uses, 

President Seelye has made a statement of 
the financial condition of the female college 
at Northampton, Mass. The trustees have 
made the income derived from the $387,468 
gift of Miss Sophia Smith and the $25,000 
contributed by Northampton cover the 
buildings and current expenses, so that the 
original $412,468 remains intact; and they 
now estimate their funds and real estate at 
$525,000. 

At the opening of the New Brunswick 
Legislature the Council Chamber was so fill- 
ed with ladies that there was scarcely suffi . 
cient room for the members of the Lower 
House when they came up at the usual sum- 
mons. Mrs. Tilley, the wife of the governor, 
and her daughters were present. This new 
and large interest of the ladies in the opening 
of the Provincial Parliament may be due to 
the fact that they expect at no distant day 
to be members of that body. 

Julia Bernard, a danseuse, was standing 
against a board at Helena, Montana, the 
other day, while an actor was showing his 
dexterity in hedging her in by hurling 
knives into the board. Six knives had been 
stuck beneath each arm, just above each 
shoulder, at each side of the head. One 
more was to be planted just above her head. 
The aim of the thrower was too low. The 
knife penetrated the brain, and the girl sank 
cown to die on the stage. 

Michigan University in the year 1870, 
opened its doors in all departments for the 
admission of women. According to the 
recent returns, 117 are now availing them- 
selves of the right to university instruction 
thus recognized. In the distribution which 
they have made of themselves among the 
several departments, there is no little sig 
nificance—four of them having chosen the 
law, forty-seven medicine, and sixty-six 
literature and science, 

The bill for the admission of New Mexico 
as a State, which passed the Senate, after a 
feeble opposition, by a vote of thirty-five to 
fifteen, is modelled exactly after the Color- 
ado act of the last session. The hetero- 
geneous character of the people of the 
Territory and other obvious objections to 
the bill were urged by Mr. Morrill of 
Maine, but the Senate was all ready to 
vote, and there was no disposition to pro- 
long the contest. 

Judge Bromwell, of Colorado, stated in 
the Convention, that this was the fourth leg- 
islative body in which he had advocated 
Woman Suffrage. First in Congress, where 
its supporters stood one to one hundred; 
Second in the Constitutional Convention of 
Illinois, where they stood one to forty; 
Third, in the tenth Legislature of Colorado, 
where they stood one to twenty; Fourth, to- 
day in this Constitutional Convention, where 
they stood one to three. 

Special prizes of $25 each, open to gener- 
al competition, have been offered by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for the 
best essay upon the culture and varieties of 
roses, upon the culture of flowers and foli- 
age for winter decoration and the market, 
with a list of the most desirable varieties; 
upon the culture of squash and melon, with 
a list of the best varieties; upon the ripening 
and marketing of pears, and the improve- 
ment and ornamentation of suburban and 
country roads. 

Woman Suffrage is pretty firmly establish- 
ed in the Congregational churches of Con- 
necticut. A circular of inquiry having been 
recently issued from the Litchfield church, 
127 out of 232 churches that were heard 
from, reply that they allow women to vote, 
and of the other 105 many receive their bal- 
lots in certain cases, while in all the matter 
is commanding serious attention. This is 
quite an advance from the theory of twenty 
years ago, which regarded anything of the 
sort as rank heresy. 

The New York Zra has a department 
devoted to Woman Suffrage. It is ably 


presided over by Lillie Devereaux Blake, 
and will contain reports of Woman Suffrage 
meetings, general news concerning the 
movement, and contributions from some of 
the leading advocates of the cause. We 
welcome it to our exchange list, aud doubt 
not that the blows thus given for freedom 
will serve to spire many who are enlisted 
under her banner with renewed courage for 
the conflict. 

Chief-Justice Ryan of Wisconsin, in a 
decision denying the application of Miss 
Goodell, of Janesville, for permission to 
practice in that Court, holds that there is 
no Wisconsin statute which authorizes the 
admission of females to the Bar, and that a 
contrary construction of the statute would 
break down all distinctions of sex in the 
State Government, and, besides admitting 
the fair sex to nearly all public offices, 
would subject Woman to various fearful 
liabilities which now appertain exclusively 
to the tyrant man.— Boston Pilot. 

A meeting, attended by nearly 100 ladies, 
was held on Saturday, at the Homepathic 
College and Hospital for women in New 
York, to organize an association outside of 
the trustees of that institution for provid- 
ing ways and means for its support. The 
managers look to the association now or- 
ganizing for assistance in meeting the cur- 
rent expenses and possible assistance in liq- 
uidating the standing debt of $90,000 for 
the purchase of the land. Letters contain- 
ing offers of assistance were read, including 
one pledging $10,000, provided an equal 
amount was raised by others. 

Seven graduates of the Training School 
for Nurses at Bellevue Hospital, received 
their diplomas on Saturday afternoon. 
Many guests were present. Dr. James R. 
Wood opened the proceedings with a brief 
speech of congratulation, advice and warn- 
ing. The diplomas were then distributed to 
the following young ladies: Misses Davis, 
Brennan, Kenyon, Trott, Dunning, Jordan, 
and Young. Mrs. W. H. Osborn, President 
of the School, made a farewell address to 
the graduating class, at the close of which 
she presented to each, a case of nurse’s in- 
struments. The school has forty pupils. 

The Petersburg (Va.,) relates the following 
incident: 

“A very distinguished lawyer of Rich- 
mond who has passed the meridian of life 
and has won ‘a high renown’ as an orator 
and a jurist, was addressing a court recent- 
ly, ond was in the midst of a brilliant argu- 
ment when he saw his wife—the idol of his 
heart—enter the room. He at once grew 
confused and concluded with some abrupt- 
ness. It was the first time that his wife had 
ever heard him speak. Fearful that he 
would not make a decidedly favorable im- 
pression upon her, he who had triumphant- 
ly faced judges, juries, legislative assem- 
blages, mass meetings, political conventions, 
and the best of the /iterati, succumbed, and 
before one who in her love for him would 
have only seen the gems of his speech, and 
whose criticism would have been fullest 
praise. 

If the speech of a woman had been so 
spoiled the fact would have been quoted as 
proof that women are too nervous to parti- 
cipate in public affairs. 

The publishers of the Sunday Times an- 
nounce that the author of the verses de- 
scriptive of the Radical Club, which origi- 
nally appeared in that paper, is the lady now 
traveling with Mrs. L. C. Moulton in Eng- 
land—in other words, Mrs. McDowell. They 
are doing the lady in question no kindness 
by betraying a secret which has hitherto 
been kept. The verses in question were not 
without wit, but were insome passages very 
objectionable; and the allusion made to the 
host, Mr. Sargent, were a most indecent vio- 
lation of all the obligations and courtesies 
of private life. It is not pleasant to be in- 
formed that the author of those verses is to 
write letters to the Sunday Times from Eu- 
rope. If she thus spurned all considera- 
tions of propriety in Boston, what will she 
do in London? 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMEs PyLe. None genuine 
without. 24w4 


A Universal Remedy. — “Brown’s 
Bronchial Trocnes” for Coughs, Colds, and 
Bronchial Affections. stand first in public favor and 
confidence; this result has been acquired by a test of 
many years. lwi2 














We call the attention of the readers of the JouRNAL 
to the advertirement of Dr. E. F. Townsand’s Oxy- 
genated Air Cure. We donot know how at the 
“cure”’ is, but the doctor is a firm friend of Woman 
Suffrage, and hence wofthy of attention at least. 1wI2 





Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
acrds the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he ean effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 





cents. At the office free. 24teow 
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“POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
CENTENNIAL ODE. 
BY NANCY ELIZABETH BINNEY. 


Read before **The Circle’ at Mr. Hale’s Church 
Feb. 22, 1876.) 
A hundred years, a hundred years, 
Freighted with wealth of joys and fears, 
Prosperity, defeats and ills, 
Thus, varying oft, the cycle fills. 
An infant nation sprang to life, 
Cradled in revolutions strife 
And nurtured in the influence strong, 
Of right contending with the wrong. 
"Mid war's alarms its sinews grew 
And strengthened by the breath it drew. 
While far the clarion’s sounding loud 
With poverty its borders shroud— 
Though one small town upon the sea, 
Could well afford a cup of tea, 
So well ‘twas cast, so careful steeped, 
And the tea-pot so liberal heaped, 
It strung the nerves, and roused the brains, 
Strengthened the hands to break their chains; 
It stirred the blood on every hand 
And sent a thrill throughout the land. 
Fair matrons true and steadfast sires, 
In that strong tea felt freedom’s fires, 
While Patriotiem’s arm was strung; 
Aroused her thought, unloosed her tongue, 
To tell in tones so loud and clear 
They rang on Mother England's ear, 
That though obedient she might be 
She could not bear that old Bohea. 
Thirteen small stars of feeble ray 
Shoot forth to meet the coming day, 
With scars and blood their light maintain 
Through mists and darkness clouds and rain, 
And gathering force in union clasp 
They join in strong fraternal grasp, 
With courage firm, engendering power, 
A righteous cause their sacred dower. 
Their glorious flag they mount on high, 
Its motto “Union Liberty.” 
That watchword sounding through the gloom 
Reached kings and queens e’en in the tomb, 
And living hearts beat high the strain, 
And faithful hands the cause sustain, 
While royal men respond the cry, 
“Trust God, and keep your powder dry” — 
These flickering stars, at first so pale, 
Uncertain if their light would fail, 
Anon a radiant luster wear 
That flashes in the noontide glare; 
And earnest eyes, near and afar, 
Are fixed on Freedom's rising star. 
Oppression trembles at the sight, 
And nations welcome the new light 
With recognition won from foe, 
Only a hundred years ago. 
Then peace her mantle spreading wide 
Prosperity wins to her side, 
And from within their ample fold 
Scatters a wealth of lands and gold. 
This nation born in feeble state, 
To freedom’s mission consecrate, 
Grows strong and mighty to command 
And broad her banner spreads o’er land. 
And ocean's bosom floats her stores 
From native coast to foreign shores, 
And proudly mingling wealth and fame . 
High on the scroll engraves her name. 
But one small cloud its luster dims 
And darkens, darkens, ‘till it seems 
Cimmerian blackness hanging o'er, 
Enveloping from hill to shore, 
Poisons its vitals; fills its breath 
With foul disease, the seeds of death. 
And Freedom's name a by-word rests 
For manhood's scorn and tyrants jests 
And Freedom's flag trails on the ground 
Where Slavery’s clanking chains resound, 
Oppression grasps with iron hand 
And free-men bow at its command. 
*Till, kindled by the sense of right, 
War's lightning flashes through the night, 
While loud its thunder-peals resound, 
And death and carnage all around 
Spread desolation and dismay, 
As brothers fierce their brothers slay; 
And sisters weep and staunch the wound 
Till Freedom gives her mighty sound, 
And with her riddled flag unfurled 
Follows ‘‘that shot heard round the world.” 
The nation to its center shook 
E’en as inspiring breath it took, 
While trembling slaves in manhood stood 
With eyes uplifted to the Lord— 
And Lincoln's name in strains of prayer 
With grateful tears they gently bear 
With blessings heavenward; while afar, 
Above the furious din of war, 
The earnest hearts throughout the land 
With gratitude and faith expand; 
While hope enkindles a new fire, 
As Slavery’s hated wrongs expire. 
O! worthy agent of the Lord! 
Worthy to plan and write the word 
That struck the chains from human hands, 
From human souls removed the bands, 
Thy life the price of thy great deed, 
Was yielded as a sacred meed; 
And by the cycle’s closing sun, 
We write thy name with Washington. 
Embalmed in hearts of Patriots bold, 
Not time can make your memories old? 
Forever, on the page of fame, 
Stands Washington's and Lincoln's name. 
Our country now in union stands, 
With her best blood clean-washed, her hands; 
And o’er her lands, both near and far, 
Shines full the light of Freedom’s star, 
Where San Francisco's ‘‘Golden Gate,” 
Opens her wealth of nature great; 
O’er rocky peaks uplifting high, 
O’er frozen plains neath Polar sky; 
P From Canada to Cuba’s zone 
Broad float the ‘Stars and Stripes” alone. 
Atlantic’s breast her banner waves 
Far to the shores Pacific laves. 
Yet not with shores and waves content, 
Confined in one vast continent, 
She restless gazes from its shore 
Then grandly sweeps old Ocean's floor,— 
And in its deeps she lays a trail, 
That rivals that old midguard’s tale. 
Her wiry arms now conquer space 
And hold e’en time in their embrace; 
And stories of the Kraken old, 
Are somewhat tame to those we hold 
When canting forger seeks a place 
On the round globe to lift his face, 
Disguised however well his hand, 
The world is there to see him land. 
Cities and towns extend, a mart 
For science, mechanism, art; 
Her colleges and schools abound, 
And churches cover well the ground. 
And education holds its hand 
To every child throughout the land; 
From cabin door to Congress hall— 
The way is open unto all, 
And justice holds an even scale 
Where neither wealth nor power prevail. 
Her coffers stand with open till 





Where knaves go oft and take their fill— 
While honest statesmen from the door 
Turn somewhat poorer than before. 

Yet toiling well and faithful, when 

They stand upright as honest men. 
Corruption has not touched their hands 

Nor selfish ends compassed their plans; 

When such are called to pass that bourn 

From whence e’en kings may not return; 

The nation’s tears fali on their bier, 

Sad virtues unbetrayed appear, 

As unseen stars are brought to light 
Through the black curtain of the night. 
So do we mourn, each rolling year, 

As from the ranks there disappear 

Those honored men who braved the storm 

Unmoved by bribe, untouched by scorn. 

And as the evening's setting sun 

Lights up the work he well has done, 

With tints of glory all unguessed 

In day’s broad glare and high noon’s zest, 

So, glorious shines on deeds forgot 

Buried amidst the common lot, 

Or hid beneath the modest mien 

Philanthropy must wear unseen, 

The wealth of honor, justice, right, 

Revealed by death's unerring sight; 

Sumner and Wilson of this age, 

A golden light flash on its page! 

Agassiz! name almost unique 

In making dumb creation speak! 

And many more we may recall, 

Proud names, an honor unto all, 

In fields of science, letters, art 

And statesmanship took glorious part. 
Our last—(with tears our eyes still wet,) 

Wrought grandest deeds; no other yet 
Save the near Son of God could find 
Ears for the deaf, eyes for the biind, 
And lead the soul sealed upin night 
To consciousness and reason's light. 
His rounded life of good replete 
Stands peerless monument, complete. 
While yet we mourn his presence gone 
We joy that he this cycle’s sun 
Has gilded with the higher light 
Of human love and human right. 

His soul that kindled others’ soul, 

And over silence held control; 

His love that lighted other love, 
Translated to the world above, 
Doth science permeate, enlarge, 
And on its votaries lay new charge; 

And generations hence shall feel 
The truths his skill did first reveal. 

To-day we name with mournful heart 

Our sister, great in good and art, 

The flowers that lie in freshness now 
Upon her grave white with the snow, 

Are offerings true and emblem meet, 

Of life so grand, pure and complete. 
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REEVE KNIGHT'S VOW. 





BY ROY MAITLAND. 





‘Of all women the class I most heartily 
despise is the so-called ‘strong-minded,’ ” 

‘“‘Why Cousin Reeve! I thought you had 
too much Southern chivalry in your rebel 
lious breast to despise any white woman.” 

“I never did ’till I came to Boston and 
met ‘Women’s Rights’ in this their strong- 
hold.” 

‘‘How many of the unfortunate individ- 
uals you refer to have you been introduced 
to since your arrival a year ago? To hear 
you talk one would suppose you had been 
intimately acquainted with a large number.” 

‘Tam happy to say, Miss Nell, that I do 
not know any of the objectionable ladies in 
question, personally; but I attended their 
Convention the other day, just out of curi- 
osity, and that was enough for me. There 
was not a pretty one among the whole set, 
and the way they ranted was sufficient to 
disgust a man of sense.” 

“A man of sense! I did not even know 
you aspired to be thought a man of sense. 
I knew you wanted to make a certain lady 
on Beacon Street believe you were a man of 
fashion, a man of the world and a poet; but 
I never suspected you of wishing to be a 
man of sense. Pardon me, Cousin mine, 
but the revelation is nothing short of as- 
tounding.” 

And the speaker, a bright, intelligent girl 
of nineteen, laughed merrily. 

“‘And pray why astounding, Miss Impu- 
dence?” 

‘Because! Monsieur Politeness—” 

“Because. That is the only answer pos- 
sible with an unreasonable woman.” 

“Tam not an unreasonable woman. You 
interrupted me just as 1 was going to show 
you by what logical deductions I was led to 
the conclusion that you were not anxious to 
be deemed a man of sense.” 

“Please proceed. Thisis really becoming 
interesting.” 

‘‘Well then, as I began, because Miss 
Gray, in a gush of infantile joy at what she 
was pleased to call her ‘complete conquest’ 
of you, told me that ‘you were the dearest 
man she met at the Springs, that you talked 
of nothing but your travels while abroad 
and the latest fashion, that you sent her the 
most heavenly verses in baskets of flowers, 
that you intended publishing a book of po- 
ems in the winter, and that she expected 
you would propose before another week. 
Now I have known Miss Lelia Gray since I 
was ten, and from long and careful observa- 
tion am prepared to state that her intellect- 
ual ability is not calculated to entertain for 
any continued period a sensible man. She 
says you have been devoted to her for three 
months. I have been wondering what you 
were doing with your evenings lately, and 
when I found they had been passed in Miss 
Gray's society, I was perfectly satisfied that, 
what ever else my Adonis-like cousin might 
be, he was not a man of sense.” 

***Angels and Ministers of Grace, defend 
me’ from the tongue ofan envious woman.” 

“Perhaps I may plead guilty to that 
charge, if you will be kind eno zh to point 
out to my dull perceptions wherein Miss 





Gray’s privileges and blessings are superior 
tu those enjoyed by my humble self. I 
must confess 1 would not change places 
with her, not for all the flowers and poetry 
you have sent or may expect to send her.” 

“I presume not, but no woman likes to 
see another loved as well as she is herself. 
It seems to be a peculiarity of each mem- 
ber of the fair sex to want to impress her 
friends with the fact that she is capable of 
inspiring a love, at least, one degree strong- 
er and truer than that produced by all oth- 
er women since the world began, and they 
therefore take a dog-in-the-manger sort of 
pleasure in detracting from the affection be- 
stowed on their acquaintances.” 

“You seem to have made the idiosyncra- 
sies of the feminine mind a subject of much 
investigation. After afew more discoveries 
of a like nature it is to be hoped you will 
give the results of your profound study to 
the public. I am notcertain which would 
be the the most sought after—your prose or 
your poetry.” 

“In your estimation, I suppose they would 
be equally worthless. My becoming an au- 
thor is very uncertain, but there is one thing 
that is a settled fact.” 

“Settled facts are so rare just now, I hope 
you will be generous enough to give me the 
benefit of any you happen to have in your 
possession.” 

“Tt is simply that I have resolved never 
to marry a woman who has the least desire 
to be considered strong-minded.” 

‘“‘Wise resolve. I always thought you 
would prove yourself a hero, and not waste 
your life ‘crying for the moon,’ for I am of 
the opinion that no amount of crying would 
do any good.” 

“I must go to the office now; I hope you 
will be in a more agreeable frame of mind 
at supper, Miss Nell.” 

‘‘Thave been in a heavenly humor all day, 
but permit me to repeat your last remark 
and hope that you will be in a more agree- 
able frame when the evening meal arrive.” 

And, in truth, the handsome Reeve 
Knight departed with not so placid a state 
of feeling by many degrees as he possessed 
when, an hour or so before, he entered the 
house. 

Nellie Davidson stayed at the window 
watching her cousin as he disappeared down 
the street, thinking the while with satisfac- 
tion, that although she had perhaps been a 
little severe upon Reeve, she had at least ad- 
ministered one or two wholesome truths, 
which she hoped would not prove to have 
fallen on stony ground. 

Reeve had been a handsome Sophomore 
at Harvard College when Nellie was a little 
girl, and she had been his pet and plaything. 
On the breaking out of the war he left to 
return to his Virginia home, and soon after 
enrolled himself in Lee’s army. He was 
wounded in process of time, and on being 
declared unfit for farther service, he ran the 
Blockade, and went to southern Europe to 
regain his health; there he spent several 
years. On returning to America at the close 
of the rebellion he found the state of society 
so altered in the Old Dominion, that he con- 
cluded rather than sit down ‘‘amid the ashes 
of the past,” he would turn his face toward 
his northern relatives, and practice law 
under the shadow of his Alia mater. 

His uncle, Nellie’s father, being at the 
head of a well-known law firm, he was with- 
out much difficulty, in a short time admit- 
ted as the junior partner. He was full of 
prejudices, and if not narrow-minded, cer- 
tainly exceedingly conservative, but, in spite 
of Nellie’s sarcastic remarks, not devoid of 
brains, and had withall a good share of 
heart. Hehad already attracted some at- 
tention at the Boston Bar as a rising young 
lawyer. 

On the particular afternoon in question, 
Nellie sat, ruminating for a considerable peri- 
od after Reeve left; at length she said to her- 
self: 

“It is too bad that Reeve should throw 
himself away on Lelia Gray, and if I can 
help it he shall do nothing of the sort. I 
think I will write and ask Fay Huntington 
to come and make me a visit; perhaps she 
may prevent my having Miss Gray for a re- 
lation;” and Nellie went up stairs, hum- 
ming a tune, to pen the epistle. 

Nellie Davidson was the only child of 
wealthy parents, but unlike most parents 
of that class they had brought their daugh- 
ter up like a responsible creature and not 
at all as a butterfly of fashion. She had 
been thoroughly educated in the public 
schools of her native city, and having grad- 
uated with honor, she was now studying 
painting, for which she evinced much tal- 
ent. It had always been a pet theory of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Davidson, that every 
girl should know at least one thing so well 
that if necessary she could earn thereby 
her own living. Nellie showed more fond- 
ness for painting than anything else, and 
her father was sparing no pains to make 
an artist of her. She was a devoted stu- 
dent, and a brilliant future was predicted 
for her by her instructor. 

A week after the above mentioned epistle 
was dispatched, Nellie received a note from 
Miss Huntington saying she would be 
pleased to accept her invitation, and that 
she would arrive in Boston the next day. 
Nellie did not tell Reeve she expected a vis- 
itor until after dinner upon the day Fay’ 
was to come, then she merely said: 





‘Reeve, I am going to the depot to meet 
a friend this afternoon; if you will go with 
me I will stop at the office for you at four.” 

“Oh, yes, I can go. I suppose it is that 
homely Miss Brown, from Concord, my 
pet aversion, but I shall endeavor to be 
agreeable.” 

‘No, for once you are wrong; but I will 
not trouble you lest the lady be as uninter- 
esting as your ‘pet aversion.’ ” 

‘‘Reeve, don’t mind Nellie,” said Mrs. 
Davidson, ‘‘she will only be too glad to 
have your company. I know she dislikes 
going to the depot alone.” 

Reeve being an only sister’s child, Mrs. 
Davidson was blind to many of his little 
faults, and, ever since he had come to make 
his home with them, she had found it nec- 
essary to give Nellie numerous lectures, be- 
cause she scolded and laughed at her cousin 
about ‘half of the time. He was much at- 
tached to her, nevertheless; and Nellie no- 
ticed with great pleasure that after her re- 
marks in regard to Miss Gray, Reeve had 
spent most of the evenings at home. Nel- 
lie was a kind, generous-hearted girl, and 
would never have thought of interfering in 
Reeve’s love affairs, had she not known 
that Miss Gray was a consummate flirt, and 
cared only for Reeve because he was con- 
sidered a good match. 

Nellie did not stop for Reeve on her way 
to the depot; she concluded she would 
rather have Fay to herself just at first. 

After Fay was in the carriage, and they 
were on the way home, Nellie deemed it 
best to communicate the intelligence ‘that 
she had a cousin staying with them to 
whom she wished Fay to make herself par- 
ticularly entertaining.’ 

‘‘Had I known that, I should have stayed 
at home. I always liked to visit you be- 
cause you had no brothers to be talked to, 
and here you have dragged up a cousin to 
persecute me. I believe I will take the 
next train back. 

‘Indeed you will do nothing of the kind. 
What have you been doing with yourself 
lately? You have not written to me for an 
age, till your note the other day saying you 
would come.” 

‘IT have been devising 4 way to make an 
honest living. Father failed, you know, 
and if it had not been for a small fortune of 
my mother’s, after the liabilities were paid, 
we should have been penniless. There are 
so many of us that we oldest girls have to 
go to work in order that the children can be 
properly educated.” 

“TI knew your father failed, but thought 
there was enough saved to support the fam- 
ily without much change in your style of 
living. It will be a benefit to you in one 
way, that of making you independent.” 

“Oh! so far as I am concerned I do not 
mind it one bit; I could not decide at once 
what field of labor to select, that was what 
troubled me most.” 

‘‘And what field have you selected?” 

«The lecture platform. I wrote two or 
three lectures, submitted them to various 
lecture lyceums, and have succeeded in se- 
curing a number of engagements.” 

“You brave girl! I know you will suc- 
ceed, but I want you to promise me not to 
say any thing about your project at home for 
a week or two,” 

“I will very readily do that, because I 
don’t want my friends, generally, to know 
my plans until I have my first effort, so I 
have determined to begin in a little, out-of- 
the-way town in Vermont.” 

Fay Huntington evidently made, as Nel- 
lie intended she should, a decided impres- 
sion upon Reeve, and Nellie enjoyed hugely 
his look of surprise when she introduced 
them. Fay was one of those persons, seen 
perhaps once or twice in a life-time, who 
without possesing regular features have so 
much soul-light in their faces that to see 
them once is to remember them forever. 
Her wavy brown hair was brushed simply 
back from a smooth broad forehead, and 
coiled in a loose Grecian knot, her large, 
dark eyes seemed to vary with each passing 
thought; her complexion was of that velvety 
white so rarely seen, and, except when ex- 
cited, she had very little color. She was of 
medium hight, and exceedingly slender, so 
that she appeared much taller than she real- 
ly was. Fay’s manners were quiet and when 
she spoke to strangers there was a certain 
timidity about her that reminded you of a 
half frightened child. Altogether she was 
very youthful for a lecturer, but Reeve knew 
naught of her future, and was as agreeable 
as he knew how to be; and Nellie smiled to 
herself not a few times in the course of the 
first evening as she watched his devotions. 

Fay had a fine voice, and Reeve being 
quite a musician, they soon commenced sing- 
ing duets together, and almost every day 
Fay was the recipient of some piece of new 
music. They discovered too that they liked 
the same authors, but on politics they squab- 
bled right royally. Nellie was rather de- 
lighted over this latter circumstance, for 
she was one of those who firmly believe that 
the ‘‘course of true love never runs smooth.” 
Occasionally when she thought they were 
progressing too quietly she instructed her 
Frank Clinton, the gentleman to whom she 
was engaged, and to whom she had confided 
this her first match-making scheme, to doa 
small amount of flirting with Fay just by 
way of making Reeve slightly jealous. 

At the end of a month Nellie was certain 





that Reeve wes in love with Fay, but very 
doubtful as to the state of Fay’s affections: 
she forebore teasing her about him, lest she 
might do mischief by placing her upon her 
guard. Fay received all of Reeve’s atten. 
tions, but it was in a matter-of-course sort 
of a way, as though she imagined Reeve was 
polite to her merely because she was Ne]- 
lie’s guest, and not because he was particu- 
larly pleased with her himself. 

One day Fay said to Nellie: 

‘What a splendid fellow your cousin 
would be if he was only a trifle more broad- 
minded. He told me last night that he be- 
lieved he would shoot himself if he thought 
you would ever address a public meeting, 
that he loved you as a sister, and that he did 
not approve of your being an artist, as he 
was afraid it might make you want to vote.” 

“And what did you say to that, my be- 
loved.” 

“I laughingly told him that if he was so 
foolish as all that amounted to, he had bet- 
ter shoot himself at once; then I turned the 
subject by asking him if he had read Rus- 
kin’s last book. I wonder what he would 
say did he know I intended to do that dread- 
ful thing ‘‘address a public meeting.” Iam 
going to horrify him by sending him a tick- 
et to one of my lectures after a while.” 

In another week Reeve proposed to Fay 
and was much amazed to be gently but de- 
cidedly refused. Fay admitted that she 
liked Reeve, but persisted in the statement 
that she could not be his wife. He could 
see that it gave her no little pain to say this, 
so he took hope again, and said that he 
would not receive her answer as final and 
asked her to take a few days to consider his 
proposal. This at last she consented to do. 

At the end of the stipulated period Fay 
told him that if he wished to marry her at 
the end of a year she would accept him, but 
until then he must consider himself free, 
that perhaps when he knew her better he 
might change his mind. Nothing either 
Reeve or Nellie, whom he had called upon 
to plead his cause, could say, would induce 
her to make any other arrangement; so 
Reeve had to accept this one per force, as 
the best under the circumstances. 

‘‘Reeve,” said Nellie, the question being 
ina manner settled; ‘“‘I am afraid after all 
you have proposed to a ‘strong-minded wo- 
man.’” 

‘Yes, she certainly has a will of her own, 
but she is not strong-minded in the ranting 
sense, and I respect her for her force of 
character.” 

Before Fay left Nellie begged her to give 
up her lecturing tour. ‘I do so want you 
for my cousin, and I am afraid it will pro- 
voke Reeve so that he will break off the en- 
gagement,” were the burden of her remarks. 

“He is not engaged to me; I think it 
right to lecture; the children must be edu- 
cated even if I am never married. If Reeve 
does not like me at the end of the year he is 
at liberty to seek a more congenial compan- 
ion.” 

Two weeks after leaving Boston, Fay de- 
livered her first lecture in a Vermont vil- 
lage. A murmur of surprise ran through 
the audience as she came on the stage, occa- 
sioned by her extremely youthful appear- 
ance. She was twenty-two, but looked 
three years younger; but her age was soon 
forgotten in the eloquent language of her 
address. She was self-possessed but slight- 
ly constrained at first, this, however, wore 
off as she got well into her subject; her ges- 
tures were graceful and lady-like, and her 
sweet, well-modulated voice could be heard 
distinctly all over the house. The lecture 
was pronounced the most successful one 
that had been given for many a day in that 
town, and numerous were the compliments 
and congratulations showered upon Fay. 
All the prominent people called upon her 
the next morning, and she was certain- 
ly the lion of the day; the maiden Aunt 
who traveled with her, commenced to fear 
that Fay’s head would be turned did this 
state of affairs continue. And it did con- 
tinue in every town in which she spoke; 
but, fortunately, Fay’s was not the nature to 
be spoiled by public applause. At last a no- 
tice of her came out in one of the Boston 
dailies, which also contained the mforma- 
tion that she would speak in Lynn the fol- 
lowing Friday. 

Reeve was sitting in his office reading the 
paper when his eye fell upon the name of 
Fay Huntington, and if he had suddenly 
found himself wafted to the top of the 
Rocky Mountains he could not have been 
more astonished than he was by the time he 
finished the article, which described her so 
exactly that there was no doubt as to its be- 
ing his Fay. Then he was angry that she 
had deceived him, but after the first fit of 
indignation passed he remembered several 
remarks of hers that might have showed 
him her view of Woman's sphere, but he 
had imagined them made merely for the 
sake of argument; still he felt that she had 
wronged him in some way, although he 
could not tell just how, and resolved that 
he would cast her from his heart forever. 

This was no easy task, for truly Reeve 
found he loved this, as he thought, strange 
girl, with an intensity greater than even he 
had imagined, and he knew, months ago, 
that she had come to be very dear to him, 
with her sweet, pale face and earnest eyes. 
He wrote letter after letter and tore them up 
as fast as finished, he could not frame one 
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to suit him, and at length he concluded to 
wait, perhaps Fay would say something in 
her next epistle, on the subject of her lec- 
tures; it would be easier then. 

When Friday came an irresistable desire 
seized him to go to Lynn and hear Fay 
that night; at first he thought of asking 
Nellie to go with him, then he concluded 
he would prefer going alone. 

It would be hard to describe Reeve’s feel- 
ings as he saw Fay come on the stage, look- 
ing more lovely than usual. Her subject 
was ‘Personal Influences,” and she handled 
it in so eloquent and touching a manner, 
that long before she finished Reeve was 


more in love with her than ever, and hear- | 


tily ashamed of himself for having been 
provoked with her for using her talents in 
a way that he now felt sure must do much 
vood. The lecture gave general satisfac- 
tion, and there was such a crowd about 
Fay when it was over, that Reeve went to 
the hotel, where he learned she was stop- 
ping, and sent his card up as soon as he 
found she had returned, 

The servant came back, saying: 

“Will Mr. Knight please walk up to Miss 
Huntington's parlor.” 

Fay was standing by a table in the mid- 
dle of the room, nervously pulling an ele- 
gant bouquet to pieces; she dropped the 
flowers when he entered, and came towards 
him with an effort to appear careless, but 
her hand was as cold as ice, and her voice 
trembled as she murmured something about 
an ‘‘unexpected pleasure.” 

“Fay, darling Fay, I know now why you 
wanted me to wait; but it makes no differ- 
ence, 1 cannot give yow up,” and Reeve 
clasped her to him in a fond embrace. 

“O! Reeve, it was very hard to do it after 
I loved you, knowing your prejudices, 
but I could do nothing else that would help 
my family half so well, and I could not 
bear to see my parents troubled, and I 
thought too I might do some little good.” 

“You are a brave girl, and I am very 
proud of you.” 

They were married before the year was 
over, but Fay still lectures in winter, devot- 
ing the proceeds to charitable purposes, and 
her own family. Reeve is growing rich; 
but he says he shall never cease to be thank- 
ful that his wife is ‘‘strong-minded;” and 
Nellie, who has been married several years, 
says she is now more convinced than ever 
that ‘‘settled facts” are rare things. 
27foe 


PANTALOON PRESUMPTION. 








The hesitating gait which our legislators 
strike when coming up to the question of 
opening the way for fuller representation 
for women in government and in business 
savors of strong pantaloon presumption. 
The Committee on Education having be- 
fore it, the other day, a bill to give women 
the entree to the office of School Director, 
could not trust themselves to act till they 
had an opinion from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee as to its Constitutionality. The 
State Constitution, our legislators ought to 
know, does in no way debar Woman this 
right. It would be strange indeed if it did. 
It is inconsistent and strange that any Con- 
stitutional Government denies Woman the 
right of franchise, and to hold oftice. 

‘Taxation without representation” was 
what drove the colonies into rebellion, re- 


sulting in independence of the crown; and | 


taxation without representation is just as 
tyrannical now as on the day the duty- 
bound tea was pitched into the bay at Bos- 
ton. The color of the skin, the size of the 
bones, the tones of the voice, the length of 
hair, not one nor all of these change this 
principle or its application. The large tax- 
payer, the lady whose queries on this sub- 
ject appeared in the Merewry, the other 
morning, and thousands of others in the 
country similarly situated, has as good rea- 
son, so far as this special form of tyranny 
is concerned, as had Adams and Jefferson 
and their compatriots, to rise in rebellion. 

Must we stop, when we would place Wo- 
man on the School Board, and ask, Is it 
Constitutional? These women citizens are 
our natural teachers, and to them, more 
emphatically than to the pantaloonatics, 
does the effect of well or ill-taught child- 
hood, bring good or ill in after life. Man 
has no interest to be subserved by education 
which will not bear more strongly upon the 
happiness of the daughters and the mothers 
of the future. We might better ask: Is it 
politic to put unsympathizing men in power 
as school directors, positions which women 
are so much better fitted to occupy? We 
may well be ashamed of this pantaloon pre- 
Sumption which asks in Woman’s behalf, 
Is it Constitutional ?—San Jose Mercury. 
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THE PARTON PETITION, 


Mr. James Parton and his wife have peti- 
tioned the Massachusetts Legislature for 
the passage of a special act legalizing their 
Marriage. In the petition they say: ‘‘All 
the requirements of law, so far as known to 
either of them, or to the witnesses of the 
ceremony, were complied with. That is to 
Say, a license was procured; the ceremony 
was performed by a clergyman residerft in 
the town; several witnesses were present ; 
and the usual notice was inserted in the 
Newburyport Herald of the next morning. 
All was done openly, and, so far as we then 








knew or have since ascertained, with the 
warm approval of all who are acquainted 
with the circumstances of ourcase. Wedid 
not leave the State of Massachusetts for the 
purpose of evading any law of Massachu 
setts, but to comply with the most necessa- 
ry and fundamental of all laws, which is 
that marriage shall have a legal sanction. 
We are assured by learned counsel that we 
are now lawfully married everywhere in the 
world, except perhaps in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. The doubt is concerning our le- 
gal condition here, where it is of vital im- 
portance to us, where we live, and esteem it 


| a privilege to live. The weight of opinion, 


as we are advised, is that our marriage is 
valid in this State also, and that we may live 
here in peace and honor.” 











Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. 3ms 





An Ounce ofany of 
LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD Perfumer, 


Removed to 25 School Street, Boston. 
24w4 


Dress Reform 


COMMITTEE ROOMS. 





Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
Nee by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stanc 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explamed. 
(2 Orders by mail will be faithfuily filled. 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
2" AGENTS WANTED. 3m5 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


kRWPrennaylwvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
—— demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 
4m5 


Te 4 T TL. Y Our new meth- 
W OR kK AN \) M ( )\ KY « od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co,, 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Pe@ce so b 
Rfew doors from Tremontsirece, § BOStOL, 
«2 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 10 4 Mm. to” Pp. mM., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted 6w1 


Science and Health. 
Read It. 


For sale at the Book-stores. 4teow 








“Unquestionably the best sustained 
work of the kind in the World” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

The ever-increasing circulation of this excellent 
monthly proves its continued adaptation to popular 
desires and needs, Indeed, when we think into how 
many homes it penetrates every month, we must con- 
sider it as one of the educators as well as entertainers 
of the public mind—Boston Globe. 

The character which this Magazine possesses for va- 
riety, enterprise, artistic wealth, and literary culture 
that has kept pace with, if it has not led the times, 
should cause its conductors to regard it with justifia- 
ble complacency, The Magazine has done good and 
not evil all the days of its life.—Brooklyn Hagle. 

Some of the most popular of modern novels have 
first appeared as serials in this Magazine. In all 
respects, it isan excellent periodical, and fully de- 
serves its great success.—Philadelphia Ledger. 








. 
. 
Postage free to all Subscribers in the 
United States, 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One year............. $4.00 

$4.00 includes prepayment of U. 8S. postage by the 
publishers. 

Subscriptions to HARPER’s MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00 ; or, two of 
Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one year, 
$7.00 ; postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnE, WEERLY, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Clubof Five 
SuBscriBERs at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20.00, without extra copy: postage free. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time 

A Complete Set of HarPEerR’s MAGAZINE, now com- 

rising 51 Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will be sent 
express, freight at expense of purchaser, for $2.25 

rvolume. Single Volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3.00. 
loth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by mail, prepaid. 

A Complete Analytical Index to the first Fifty Vol- 
umes of HARPER’s MAGAZINE has just been published, 
pose aye | available for reference the vast and varied 
wealth of information which constitutes this periodi- 
cal a perfect illustrated literary cyclopedia. 8vo. 
Cloth, $3.00; Half Calf, $5.25 Sent postage prepaid, 

A series of papers under the title of ‘The First Cen- 
tury of the Republic,” contributed by the most emi- 
nent American publicists, is now — published in 
Harper's MaGaAZIneE. This series of over twenty 


a a ves a comprehensivs review of Progress 
-during the century now closing, in every department 
of our national life. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ATTENTION 
1s CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 
Great Reduction 


IN PRICES OF 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist. 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 
The Emancipation Union Under Flan- 
nel, 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corsets, Waist and 
Skirt Supporter, 
Patented April 6th, 1875. 
The Warren Stocking Supporter, 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


Of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. We are also selling agents for the celebrated 
Spring Buckle 


“LUNAR BAND” 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


—AND— 
AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 
= 


GEO, FROST & CO., 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOS- 
TON MASS., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 

















These goods may be found at retail as follows:— 

GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston. 
MESSRS. C. F. HOVEY & CO., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 
MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
No, 15 East 14th St., New York. 
MESSRS. F. H. EATON & CO., 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. C. 
J. P. LOVE, 
195 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, 
212 South 11th St., Phila., Pa. 
WM. F. BRETT, AGT., 
248 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
L. L. PIERCE, 
285 Main Sreet, Worcester, Mass. 
MISS L. M. ALEXANDER, 
310 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
2" Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue, with 
reduced Price List. 26w7T 
Books for Ladies. 
( ‘CIDE TO NEEDLE WORK plain and fancy, em- 
bracing instructions for cutting and making under- 
clothing, and in embroidery and Berlin work. Tllus- 
trated with 167 engravings. Price 50 cents. 

LADY'S BOOK OF CROCHET AND KNITTING 
contains several hundred new formulas in these em- 
ployments. Price 50 cents, For sale, at retail, by all 
dealers in books and trimmings. At wholesale by N. 
E. News Co., Boston, and American News Co., New 
York; or mailed, on receipt of price, by J. Henry 
Srmonps, 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 4wl0 


Woman's Education Association, 


BostTon. 


Examinations for Women. 


The third examination for women by Harvard Uni- 
versity will be held in Cambridge in May, 1876, under 
the charge of this Association. 


Notice of Intention to be Candi- 
dates 


must be sent to the Secretary on or before April 1st, 
1876. Circulars of explanation will be sent free to 
any address, and a pamphlet containing complete de- 
tails, with specimen examination papers, will be for- 
warded on receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Exact notice of the place of examination, and also 
of the time (day and hour) will be sent to all candi- 
dates on April 15th, 1876. 

Address Secretary of The Woman's Education As- 
sociation, 94 Chestnut St., Boston. Mass. 4w10 


A CARD. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 


One dozen Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail, two 
as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 cents. 
All kinds, both American and Foreign. Wholesale 
and retail. Address, 

J.C. HENRY & CO, 
Glenns? Falls, N. ¥. 3ms 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 


HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 


are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success and promo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. ucated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advan s are within the reach of all. If 
—— —_ mprove the evenings, as there are 
bot ay and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 








catalogue. 


Charles French, A. M., Principal. | 
im 








Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
the same as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
afflicted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
erty in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
ife. 

Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases, 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 
ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


gj" Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont 8t., 
Boston Mass, 36 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
Go and all points in ILLINOIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norru- 
ERN ILitNois, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for MApIsON, St. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvuutu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its : 


Freeport and Dubugue Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marguette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night train#, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


one other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


aily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

0 Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
| Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. Stennett, Marvin Hvertirtt, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 

Eastern. | 





CALCOMANI 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 

100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animalia, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Auiumn Leaves, Comic Pig 
They can be easily transferred to any article 80 as to imi the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 60 for 50 cts. Agents wanted, ‘ 

Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York.’ 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR PIN MONEY. 


Ladies should recolor their faded dresses, ribbons, 
ties, &c., by using Leamon’s ANtLiInE Dyes. Any 
article can be dyed any color, in a few minutes, with- 
out soiling the hands. They can be used for all kinds 
of family dying and never fail, One trial will show 
you how saving their use is, and how easily they are 
applied. Faded colors can be revived or new colors 
given. Splendidly adapted to all fancy articles. Ask 
your druggist for a book of instructions. He keeps 
Leamon’s Dyes. 4wll. 


Y ANTED—Intelligent women, who desire to en- 
\\ ter the profession of Nursing, at the Training 
School of the Woman's Hospital, Philadelphia. The 
constantly increasing demand for skilled Nurses of- 
fers immediate and profitable employment to the 
graduates of this school. The Hospital gives to its 
students in training, tuition, residence and mainte- 
nance, free. Also their laundry work. During the 
last six months in the year of training they receive 
monthly pay. Apply in person if possible, if at a dis- 
tance, by letter, stating age, health, previous occupa- 
tion, &c., in handwriting of applicant, to Dr. Anna 
E. Broomall, Woman's Hospital, North College Aven- 
ue and 22nd Street, Philadelphia. Cut this out. 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 


NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MARY A. WHITAKER, - - - IDA EVANS. 
ly8 


Boston University 
School of Medicine, 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 

The Summer Term of the fourth year for Reading, 
Recitations, and Clinics, begins on Monday, Mare 
13, 1876, and continues fifteen weeks. The winter 
or Lecture Term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1876, and 
continues twenty-one weeks, For announcements or 
particulars address, 

I. T. TaLnor, Dean, 31 Mt. Vernon St., 


or J. H. Woopsury, Registrar, 165 Boylston St., 
10 Boston. 


DOMESTIC’ 


—4\ SEWING 
a 2) MACHINES. 


™ 

S/ Tiberal ‘ierms of Ex- 

9/7 changeforSeccend-hand 

“ Machines ct every dew 
(ription. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send Scts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Acents Wantep. “@0 NEW yoRK. 
Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. “ 









’ ‘ ‘ 
MADAME SECOR, M. D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a. 
M. until 4 Pp. M. 

Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
gratuitously on Saturday from 10 until2. No false in- 
ducements held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. ljwl 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, nov 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
yarticulars. References in every State in the Union, 
b B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 

§2 Collections throughout the West a one, 

47w 





_ SULGENERIS. 






CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED “ss: UNAPPROACHED 


pacity and 1 by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


« DIPLOMA OF HONOR + 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


LY American Orgam. ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
BEST Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 





hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
IMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
IN | on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 


Etag of mew des _ 
PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN = 
EASY PAYMENTS. tormootiy oc aarp 
payments ; or ren’ = oo pays me ani 
CATALOGUES auras ioe 
TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & & 
Adams 8t., CHICAGO, 





— = a oe 


re 
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LETTER FROM MRS. LIVERMORE. 





Eprirors Woman's JourRNAL. — Every 
week since I left home in January, I could 
have added interesting paragraphs to the 
column of the Woman’s JourNAL which is 
headed ‘‘Concerning Women,” but lack of 
time, and an elusive purpose to write 

omething for the columns of the paper 

worthier than mere paragraphs, have pre- 
vented my doing anything, so far. This 
morning, however, I have taken my pen 
with no higher ambition than to send you 
a few paragraphs. 

During the last six weeks I have been en- 
tertained in three hotels, ‘‘run” by women. 
They were as large and as well-managed as 
the hotels in the neighborhood owned by 
men, and one in a Kentucky town was su- 
perior to any hotel in the State that I have 
found, outside of the large cities. 

In Pennsylvania, 1 met two women in 
partnership,engaged in cotton manufactures. 
They were widows, took the property into 
their hands on the death of their husbands, 
having become familiar with the business 
while their husbands lived, and they are 
as successful, pecuniarily, as were their 
predecessors. Their mills were stopped 
temporarily when I was in the town because 
of the glut of the market, low prices and 
general stagnation of business, but they told 
me they were to resume work in a few days. 
In the town, I found the ladies held in the 
highest esteem, their operatives speaking re- 
spectfully of them, in some instances even 
tenderly. 

I find a very perceptible increase of wo- 
men physicians. Where three or four years 
ago the idea of a resident woman physician 
was regarded as preposterous, I now find 
women practitioners, in good standing, and 
with increasing practice. In but one in- 
stance have I found them other than edu- 
cated, lady-like, agreeable and truly woman- 
ly; and in but one instance have I heard them 
spoken slightingly of by women, In that 
one instance, I think criticism was merited. 
The women physicians whom I have met, 
have been graduates from Philadelphia, 
Ann Arbor and Chicago, principally—and 
wherever they have gone, they seem to have 
answered a generally recognized demand. 
Thank God for well-educated, thoroughly 
furnished, accomplished, womanly, women 
physicians! I know of no women who have 
it in their powcr to do more for their sex. 

I come, now and then, upon members of 
the ‘‘Study-at Home Societies,” women who 
are not always young, but hungry for cul- 
ture and who have availed themselves of 
the excellent opportunities afforded by this 
association to carry out a systematic plan of 
self-training. I met one of these ladies yes- 
terday in Louisville, a woman whose youth, 

if estimated by years, is over—eager to make 
the most possible of herself, large-hearted 
and executive, and everywhere beloved and 
respected. For she is well-known in Louis- 
ville as faithful to her sex, throwing herself 
with touching earnestness into every move- 
ment that promises to bring a better era for 
women. Withall the manifold public work 
which fills her hands and taxes her brain, 
she keeps up with the course of study 
marked out by the ‘‘Study-at-Home Socie- 
ty,” and finds great happiness in so doing. 

I hear in the northeast, of two or three 
additional women who have entered the le- 
gal profession this last year, after gradua- 
tion from some of the few Law Schools, 
which admit women. They have passed 
triumphantly the examination necessary to 
their admission to the bar; and are enrolled 
as legal practitioners. Of their work I know 
nothing. 

Half a dozen additional women have been 
admitted to the ministry this last year, four 
of them graduates from a Theological 
School, regularly trained and regularly or- 
dained. I have met three of these clerical 
ladies, and find them as well qualified for 
their work and as well adapted to it, to say 
the least, as are the average of the young 
men who now-a-days enter the same pro- 
fession. This is not saying much, to be sure. 

I have found women earning their living 
by decorating on china—by engraving on 
wood and stone—serving in drug stores as 
practical pharmacists—making designs for 
carpets, oil cloths, calico and wall paper— 
in stationers’ stores, making designs for the 
embossing of paper, arranging monograms 
and doing other like work—making a living 
by wood-carving, floriculture, horticulture 
and even by farming. ‘‘My mother super 
intends the farming;” said Gen. Kilpatrick 
to me, as I was making inquiries concern- 
ing his New Jersey farm; “‘she is the best 
farmer of the family, completely out-doing 
her sons, and will surrender to none of us.”’ 

Everywhere, Women’s Clubs are being or- 
ganized. I find a score of new ones, since 
last year. Sometimes they are organized for 
mutual improvement and literary culture, 
as at Pittsburg and at Perry, N. Y. Some- 
times, among the young people, there are 
“cooking clubs,” as at Syracuse, N. Y., 
where also since the ‘‘Woman’s Congress,” 
held last October, ‘‘art clubs” have been or- 
ganized among women and maintained with 
great and enthusiastic interest. 

The women of Louisville are at present 
deeply interested in establishing a reforma- 
tory for fallen women. Certain local events 
have stirred the philanthropic women of 
the city deeply. Their hearts have been 





smitten with a divine pity for fallen women, 
and they are moving to the establishment of 
a reformatory, with a power and warmth 
of feeling that bears down all obstacles. 
Six years ago they established a ‘‘Home for 
working women,” where women earning 
their own living could be provided with good 
board at very moderate prices, whenever 
this wasa necessity. In addition, this Home 
has been a sort of refuge for women, open 
for the reception of those who were thrown 
temporarily off their feet by some stress of 
fortune, sickness, bereavement, disaster, or 
the crime of men, who were their self-styled 
“protectors.” Women coming to Louisville 
for employment, young, homeless, friend- 
less, pretty, tempted, are here sheltered and 
encompassed in the saving arms of loving, 
helpful women. In this work, denomina- 
tional barriers have gone to the wall, and 
women have learned, as they are learning 
everywhere, how to work together. This 
association has been of great value to large 
numbers of Southern women, who lost their 
all during the war, whose male relatives were 
killed and whose homes were broken up, 
leaving them, untaught in any remunerative 
industry, utterly without resources. 

I lack time and space for even a brief ac- 
count of my visit to the Woman's Medical 
College in Philadelphia, and the Hospital for 
women and children, adjacent. It was an 
inexpressible pleasure to go over the beauti- 
ful new college building—the first ever erect- 
ed expressly fora Woman’s Medical College, 
complete in all its appointments, built with 
an eye to the health, comfort and conve- 
nience of its women students and their pro- 
fessors, it is also a handsome edifice, archi- 
tecturally. About seventy women are pur- 
suing their medical studies under its roof, 
women who are mostly young, but in the 
main serious and earnest to a degree that is 
almost painful. I observe this same intense 
earnestness in the women students of other 
institutions, who seem to be dominated by a 
sense of responsibility, and a vital purpose 
to succeed in what they have undertaken. 

If I was favorably impressed by the stu- 
dents whom I met, I lack language to ex- 
press my delight and complete satisfaction 
in intercourse with the professor of the col- 
lege and the physicians of the hospital. 
They are consecrated to their work, fully 
fitted for it, and although most of them have 
come out of a long struggle of years into a 
success and recognition which they have 
nobly earned, they have no tinge of bitter- 
ness in their speech or their spirit, but draw 
you to them as women of the best and larg- 
est type. 

The same may be said of Miss Croasdale, 
at the head of the ‘‘Philadelphia School of 
Design for women,” where I spent a most 
interesting half day. Miss Croasdale is a 
graduate of the Government Art Training 
School at South Kensington, London; lov- 
ing her work, and with her whole soul de- 
voted to the purpose of giving women prac- 
tical instruction in the Arts of Design, as 
peculiarly adapted to Woman’s hand and 
mind. This School of Design was estab- 
lished twenty-five years ago, by Mrs. Sarah 
Peter, wife of the British Consul at Phila- 
delphia, who projected it, and commenced 
it in her own residence. There have been 
taught in the school over one thousand wo- 
men, and it now numbers one hundred and 
fifty students—all of them, with scarcely an 
exception, characterized by the serious pa- 
thetic earnestness, of which I have before 
spoken. The branches of industry to which 
the skill acquired in this school are applied, 
are numerous and varied. 

Many of the students while still learners, 
are absolutely earning their living through 
the practice of their art, as designers for oil 
cloths, carpets, wall-papers and calico, wood 

sarvers, wood engravers, painting portraits 
and minatures in oils and decorating on 
china. A school of Architecture for wo- 
men has been opened this last year in con- 
nection with this school of Design, the only 
one in the country, I think; here I found 
half a dozen bright girls, under the instruc- 
tion of a sympathetic professor, clustered 
around the table where he was giving them 
practical instruction. Industrial art train- 
ing is to go forward in Pennsylvania, as in 
Massachusetts; for while 1 was at Harris- 
burg, the Legislature were discussing a bill 
to make the teaching of drawing compulso- 
ry inthe public schools—a bill which be- 
came law in Massachusetts four or five years 
ago. 

The gentlemen professors in the Woman’s 
Medical College, and in this school of De- 
sign, are believers in women, according to 
them equal intellectual capacity with men, 
and in full sympathy with the growing de- 
mand of the age, that they shall have equal 
opportunities for culture and development. 
I do not believe any man can be very suc- 
cessful as a teacher of women, who lacks 
this indispensable qualification. 

The women of Massachusetts are very 
fortunate in the fact that Professor Walter 
Smith, State Director of Art Education, is 
an enthusiastic believer in Woman's intel- 
lectual capacity, and equally enthusiastic 
in his demand that she shall have every door 
of opportunity thrown open to her. In his 


inaugural address he said, ‘‘I am aware of 
the great difference of opinion which exists 
on the question of Woman’s intellectual ca- 
pacity as compared with that of Man. In 
my own country, the lady art students are 











released from the study of the scientific 
branches of Art, in the school which the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School is like. 
But as I am neither Jew, Turk, nor infidel, 
I mean to hold the balance fairly and not 
presume to judge my Maker, and the stu- 
dents will have to place themselves, ignoring 
sex.” 

I found in Philadelphia, a very general 
prophetic feeling that the Centennial Ex- 
hibition is sure to create a demand for teach- 
ers of Art, who will be mostly women, the 
students being women in the schools of Art 
to-day, in large proportion. In a very few 
years after this Exhibition, say the thought- 
ful people who are watching the current of 
affairs, a school of Art will be wanted in 
every city of the United States, and instruc- 
tors and supervisors of industrial drawing. 
And there will be opened new doors of oc- 
cupation to women, for a knowledge of the 
principles and practice of art, as applied to 
the tasteful shaping and adornment of our 
manufactures, will open to them an almost 
limitless field of employment. 

In this belief, Professor Walter Smith 
unites in a letter which lies before me. ‘‘Be- 
fore three years after the Centennial Exhi- 
bition is over,’ I quote from his letter, 
‘there will be a great demand in all our 
cities and great centers of population for 
teachers of industrial drawing, and then the 
bright girls in our Normal Art School, going 
through the four years course of study will 
have graduated, and be ready to supply the 
demand. Those of us who live to see it, 
will see a great revolution in public opinion 
brought about by this very experiment, un- 
less, in my enthusiasm, I greatly over-esti- 
mate the results of it.” 

Sharing this belief entirely, and seeing 
how, all through the country, women are 
being educated into co-operation, and are 
learning to work together in an organized 
capacity, taking on breadth, fibre and char- 
acter in so doing, Iam unable to take the 
same attitude towards the Centennial Ex- 
hibition which our beloved Lucy Stone feels 
compelled to assume. The Centennial prom- 
ises immense practical good to women. For 
just as fast as women learn honorable self- 
dependence, and are able to become, pecu- 
niarily, self-supporting, they are galled and 
stung with the Legislatures’contempt, which 
places them in the category of idiots, pau- 
pers and babies. So Iam glad of the Cen- 
tennial. And while I never remember my 
disfranchised condition, or see at the polls 
the crowd of weak, uncultured, impecuni- 
ous and drunken imbeciles, who always put 
in an appearance on voting day, and who 
help make the laws which govern me, that 
suppressed wrath does not make my cheek 
burn like fire, and cause my pulse to throb 
like a trip-hammer, I cannot bring myself 
into any hostility to the Centennial. I have 
no wish to share in its pageantry. It would 
be as unwelcome tome as was the reluctant 
march of Zenobia in the triumphal proces- 
sion of Aurelian. But I see with clear vi- 
sion the great good to Woman which shall 
grow out of it—and is growing out of it. 
And so I rejoice in it, with heart and soul. 

But I have drifted away from my “‘para- 
graphs,” the remainder of which 1 must de- 
fer to another time. For my letter is al- 
ready so long that you will demur at print- 
ing it. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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THE BRIC-A-BRAC CLUB. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—The readers of the 
JOURNAL might be interested in a brief ac- 
count of work in a new field of labor just 
accomplished by some of the young ladies 
of our city. 

In behalf of a Centennial enterprise un- 
dertaken by the ladies of Davenport, the 
young ladies of a literary club here, ‘‘The 
Bric-a-Brac,” were invited to take charge 
of an Art Gallery. This they consented to 
to do, stipulating that they should have the 
entire conduct of the undertaking. 

The result was a brilliant success. The 
young ladies contracted for the rooms, 
janitor, night-watchman, the insurance of 
all articles loaned for exhibition &. &c., 
in the most business-like manner. Their 
committees canvassed the three cities of 
Rock Island, Moline and Davenport, for 
contributions tothe various departments, 
themselves attending to all transfers. 

The exhibition of works of Art was con- 
sidered by those competent to judge as 
extremely creditable to our people and to 
the young ladies. In Water Colors there 
were thirty-one numbers. In Engravings 
sixty-two numbers, embracing many of the 
most valuable prints of Landseer and others. 
In Oils 110 numbers, among originals 
those of Vernet, Malebranche, Healey, 
Hogarth, Braisted, West, Ford, Heilmeyer 
and Titcomb. In the department of Statu- 
ary there was quite a full collection of 
Rogers’ groups, in addition to 100 or more 
pieces in bronze and marble. 

One large room was used to exhibit 
models from the Patent Office, and as a 
Museum, where were collected nearly 200 
objects of historical and scientific interest, 
as well as objects of cvirtu from Japan and 
China and different parts of Europe. 

The receipts from this Art Exhibition 
were nearly $600, and such was the ad- 
mirable system from beginning to end that 
nothing was injured or destroyed. The 








public were delighted, and showered praises 
upon the young ladies of the Bric-a-Brac 
Club, who feel, with their friends, who 
watched with the greatest interest this new 
enterprise, that it has more than paid, if 
only for these two reasons—an interest in 
Art among those ignorant of its nature and 
productions has been awakened, and the 
young ladies have demonstrated the entire 
ability of women to manage successfully 
work hitherto trusted wholly to men. 
Mary E. WIxa, 
Davenport Iowa 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 

"New England Women’s Club.—Monday. 
March 20, at44gp.m. Rev. E. C. Child will speak on 
“Househoid Economy.” 

Club tea at 7. 


Saturday, March 25, at 1 14 p. m., a Club lunch. 
Members are requested to show their tickets. 




















A Lady residing twelve miles from Boston, would 
like to find an agreeable ay to take part of her 
house (six rooms), and give table-board to her and her 
two sons. Would also let with the house, a good sta- 
ble and a large garden with a variety of fruit. Loca- 
tion pleasant; seven minutes walk from railroad sta- 
tion, near salt water. 

Address G. at this office. 

A Young Lady desires a position to read aloud, 
having been accustomed to do so for several years. 
Or as governess or companion. on. references. 


Bs Bo We A 
68 Warrenton St. 


LADIES! 
We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


* SALESROOM 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 
THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 














Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 

AND OTHER 
Sanitary Garments 
In Large Varieties. 

Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 


Street, where all pensions for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 
No goods genuine unless stamped with our! trade 


mark. 
Rie Ly 























“Oprriqns™ 


LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 

















Come and try it, and you'll buy it 
Ever after, lady fair. 
In EUREKA every seeker 
Finds a sewing silk that’s square. 
1m12 





FLOWER SEEDS. 

One packet of each; Marigold, Coxcomb, Balsam, 
Camelia-flowered, Pansy, Phlox. Nasturtium, Ver- 
bena, Aster, Dianthus and Zinnia, sent free for fifty 
cents. Address A. E. Crowell, Rockford, Il. 


Agents Wanted! 


~~ a. 

S semen 

Something new that will sell. Only 10 Cts. The 
MAGIC DISH WASHER, CHIMNEY CLEANER, 
CORK PULLER and DUSTER. Four useful articles 
combined in one. Itis an article of merit and sells 
at SIGHT. No house, store or factory will be with- 
out one. Send 10 cents for sample and terms. 

NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MANF'GCO.. 


2m11. 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 


School of French Language and Lit- 
erature, 205 Tremont St., under the direction of 
Narcisse Cyr. Persons wishing to learn French are 
invited to communicate with Mr. Cyr, or call at his 
Rooms, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 

to 5 o'clock. 


Science and Health. 
Read It. 


For sale at the Book-stores. 
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Show this to the Children, 


> FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, wit; 
2) your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10cents and3 centstamp. 6 packs, 
6 names, to one address for 60 cts. You wil] want 
more when you get the first lot. **More than pleased" 
“Never was so well suited before,” are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skilful prin- 
ters and furnish the best of work, and printed near! 
two million cards in Feb. 1876. Write name town 
and StaterLamnLy. Address. : 

W. C. CANNON, 

30 Kneeland St., Boston Mass. 


Remember, I Challenge the World 


to furnish 
Work Superior to Mine. 


te" Your cards will be sent by return mail. 
3m10, 


OLD FASHIONED COMBS. 
Made modern style or taken in part 
payment for new combs. 


WATERMAN & CO., 
420 Washington Street. 
Three stores north of Summer Street. Imll 


NOTE PAPER FOR SCHOOL USE. 


One hundred and twenty sheets for 25 cents, 


NOTE PAPER FOR BUSINESS, 


Packages from 40 cents to $1. 


NOTE PAPER FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Rich, Smooth, Rough, Tinted. 


NOTE PAPER FOR LADIES. 


Delicate tints, tasteful shapes. 
FOR EVERYTHING IN THIS LINE COME TO 


LORLING’s, 
Corner of Bromfield & Washington Sts, 


4wil, 


Electricity. 
Merny 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 

Is a thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which ney- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
poate for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 

rouble, Inaction of the Liver etc. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 

MRS, DR. TUCKS 
Tax Le ’ x 

HYGIENIC RETREAT. 

Situated at South Weymouth, fifteen miles from 
Boston. New, Commodious, Light and Airy. This 
retreat is opened for the Hygienic and Botanic treat- 
ment of all Chronic Diseases. Medicated Baths and 
Magnetic treatment given, Electricity used, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia and Scrofula treated with good success, 
Severe cases of Rheumatism permanently cured. A 
speciality made of Female Diseases. 


LADIES’ EMPORIUM. 


Mrs. Tuck has opened an office for the sale, not 
only of her own Supporter, but also of Elastic Band- 
ages, Elastic Goods, Trusses, Shoulder Braces, In- 
valid’s Corsets, Healing Appliances, &c., &c. Mrs. 
Tuck has had large experience in fitting Umbillcal 
Ruptures as well as other kinds. 
t office in Boston, every day except Thursday 

from 9 to 4. 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Room 16, or Hygienic Re- 
treat, South Weymouth, Mass. 3m11. 


MRS. MARY CLEMMER’S 
WRITINGS. 


I 


A memorial of Alice and Phebe Cary with 
their later poems, by Mrs. Mary Clem- 
mer. Crown 8vo. with portrait on steel. 
Cloth, $200. 

By reading her simple and graphic sketch we are ad- 
mitted to the number of the familiar friends of Alice 
and Pheebe Cary.—Harper’s Monthly. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, a lady who has won re- 
nown as an able, clear-sighted newspaper writer, has 
reared to the memory of Alice and Phebe Cary one of 
the most beautiful and fitting monuments ever built 
within the covers of a book.— Cleveland Herald. 

Il. 

His two Wives, a novel. 
12mo. cloth, $1,75. 

It is pre-eminently a thoughtful story, dealing with 
a sad experience of life, and the theme is treated with 
such respect for honor, such reverence for blameless 
suffering, and such clear discrimination of right and 
and wrong that its influence is not less salutary than 
powerful.— Burlington ( Vt.) Free Press. 

The portraits of its two principle characters are ad- 
mirably drawn, and the description of Northern scen- 
ery exhibit a capacity that proves how far is Mrs. 
Ames’s talent above that of the ordinary American 
woman novelist.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Ill, 

Outlines of Men, Women and things. In 
one volumn 16mo, cloth, $1,50. 

Her writings are more than mere bubbles, but con- 
tain thought, principle, and purity of tone. In this 
volumn she sketches men and women fearlessly but 
fairly, and great moral questions, so constantly com- 
ing to the surface of Washington society, are dealt 
with severely, and she cuts to the quick the offending 
ones. The variety of the topics will commend the 
volumn to many.—Pittsburgh Commercial. 


Julia Crouch Culver’s Novel. 
Three Successful Girls. In one volume. 
Crown 8vo. $1,50 A novel showing the 
adventure of three country girls, who went 
to New York and made their way in lit- 
erature and art. 
In some respects it is the best novel on the subject 


we have seen. It is certainly the most natural, most 
pure in tone, and practical in plot.—Philadelphia Poet. 
Celia Thaxter’s Poems. 
New and enlarged edition. Small 4vo. eloth- 
gilt, $1,50. 

They are unique in many respects. Our bleak and 
rocky New England sea-coast, all the wonders of at- 
mospherical and sea change have, I think, never be- 
fore been so musically and tenderly sung about.—/John 
G. Whittier. 

A delicious little volume, that finds an appropriate 
place among holiday books of the most charming sort. 
Celia Thaxter is one of our sweetest singers, and this 
collection of her songs will find a welcome in thou- 
sands of hearts. The book is published in the most 
elegant aud tasteful style.— Boston Post. 


A Woman of the Revolution. 
Familiar Letters, of John Adams, and his 
wife Abigail Adams. During the Revo- 
lution, with a memoir and portrait of Mrs. 

Adams. Crown 8vo., cloth, $2,00. 

The records of biography hardly afford a more eX- 
quisite example of Wordsworth’s ‘Perfect woman, n0- 
bly planned,” than this admirable matron of Massa- 
chusetts, whose name is no less conspicuous by her 
personal virtue than by the renown of her illustrious 
descendants.—New York Tribune. : 

_No one can read these letters without full convic- 

tion that in the distinguished service rendered by Jobn 

dams to his country, his wife was at all times an in 
spiration, and frequently a counselor whose vieW® 
might have given Ghepe to questions of national im- 
portance. No portion of the great statesman’s biog- 
raphy can be more interesting and instructive than 
this in which Mrs. Adams has such an intimate place. 
—Boston Post. 

















In one volumn 


Pulte 

HU & HOUGHTON, New York. 

H. O. HOUGHTON, &Co. Somerset St. Boston. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. out 
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